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INTRODUCTION 


BY 


J. G. ROBERTSON 


OETHE’S Faust is, by common consent, within 
Germany and without, the masterwork of her 
literature, and the representative European poem 
of its epoch. It owes its unique position in the 
main to three qualities: to the creative genius 
that has given its protagonists and their fates 
the breath of life and reality; to its essential 
concern with man’s relations to the unseen; and 
to the solutions it offers to those great problems of 
human conduct that have beset the mind of all 
ages. The first of these qualities, creative imagina- 
tion, is alone able to endow a poet’s work with vitality 
and staying power ; and, indeed, without this quality 
all the thought and philosophy of Faust would be 
but dead things: the “grey theory’’, not the 
‘“‘ golden tree of life ’’. And yet it is just the ‘‘ grey 
theory ’’ of Faust, the questions, unanswered and 
unanswerable, hurled at the Sphinx, which make it 
in so peculiar a degree the spiritual embodiment of 
the age that produced it. In still another aspect is 
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Faust representative : it is the epitome of the great 
mind that createdit. Itscomposition was spread over 
the whole of the wide span of Goethe’s intellectual 
life ; like the mirror which Stendhal would have the 
novelist carry along the highway, it accompanied 
him through all his life-pilgrimage ; and as in a 
mirror are reflected, not merely the ideas which 
filled a momentous era of human development and 
intellectual progress, but also the poet’s own genius 
in the many vicissitudes through which he passed. 

An introduction to Faust should take count of 
all these things; it should also reach back into a 
remoter past and show how the figure of Faust 
already possessed a representative character in the 
century of the Reformation which gave it birth, 
and alone could have given it birth; it should 
follow the development of the legend in after-ages, 
pointing out how it continued to reflect the popular 
mind of Northern Europe down to the moment 
when it passed to the master-hand which gave it its 
ultimate form. 

Fortunately, however, a limitation is imposed 
upon this Introduction in respect of its beginning 
and its close. In a previous volume of the series 
of ‘Broadway Translations’? Dr. William Rose 
has, in laying before English readers the sixteenth- 
century Volksbuch or chap-book of Doctor John 
Faustus, dealt very fully with the pre-Goethean 
Faust, following the saga and legend from the earliest 
foreshadowings of its problem, man’s conflict with 
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the powers of evil, in primitive Christian tradition, 
to the historical figure of Faust in the sixteenth 
century, and the various literary forms which the 
legend assumed, from that century to Lessing’s 
plan of a drama of Faust at the middle of the 
eighteenth. And, at the other end, my present task 
is limited by the fact that I have only here to provide 
an Introduction to the First Part of Goethe’s work. 
Not that the Second Part can be entirely ignored ; 
for, as will be seen, the purpose and scope of that 
second Part were clear in the poet’s mind long 
before he gave the First Part out of his hand ; 
and we have to turn to it to find the ultimate solution 
of the spiritual problems he had set himself in the 
First Part. 


I} 


When, in Book X of his Autobiography, Dichtung 
und Wahrheit, Goethe comes to describe his relations 
to Juhann Friedrich Herder during the momentous 
winter of 1770-71 in Strasburg, he says :— 

‘Most carefully I concealed from him my interest 
in certain subjects which had taken root in me and 
which had gradually been assuming poetic form. 
They were Gétz von Berlichingen and Faust. 
The significant puppet-play fable re-echoed and 


1 The data bearing on the composition of Faust have been 
collected by O. Pniower, Goethes Faust: Zeugnisse und Excurse 
zu seiner Entstehungsgeschichte, Berlin, 1899; and H. G. Graf, 
Goethe tiber seine Didhtungen, 11, li, Frankfort, 1904. 
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hummed in many tones in me. I, too, had roamed 
through all knowledge and had early enough become 
convinced of its vanity. I, too, had made 
experiments of all kinds with life and had always 
returned more discontented and tormented. Now 
I carried these things and many others about with 
me, and amused myself in lonely hours with them, 
without, however, writing anything down.” 

We know that Goethe was engaged on this part 
of his Autobiography in April, 1811 ; that is to say, 
he was looking back on the events of his youth 
through a veil of forty years, a fact that is not to 
be forgotten in assigning evidential value to its 
narrative. In the same month of 1811 he drew 
up a summary statement of his early work, and there 
he notes under Strassburg: ‘‘ Continuation of my 
other studies of nature and medicine. Infinite 
distraction. Model for the student in Faus?.’’ Thus 
in Goethe’s memory it would seem to have been 
his experiences at the Academy of Strassburg 
rather than those earlier ones as a student in Leipzig, 
that provided the academic background for his 
drama. But the figure of Faust was necessarily 
familiar to him in the town of Auerbach’s Cellar : 
and, in fact, he does mention Faust in his Leipzig 
comedy, Die Mitschuldigen (The Fellow-Culprnits), 
where, in Act III, sc. vi, Sdller says : ‘‘ Doctor Faust 
was never half so terrified as I,” and just that scene 
between Mephistopheles and the young student, 
which Goethe associates with Strassburg, is 
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undoubtedly one of the oldest constituents of the 
drama, and is a satire on academic conditions in 
Leipzig rather than in Strassburg. 

Goethe returned to Frankfort at the end of 
August, 1771, and from 1772 on Faust appears more 
frequently in our records. In March of that year he 
found a stimulating circle of friends, including 
Johann Heinrich Merck and Herder’s fiancée, 
Caroline Flachsland, in Darmstadt; and in the 
twelfth book of Dichtung und Wahrheit he writes 
of his relations to them :— 

‘“How much this circle enlivened and furthered 
me cannot be told. They liked to hear me read the 
works I had finished or begun ; they cheered me up 
when I frankly and circumstantially told them of 
my plans, and they scolded me whenever, a new 
idea having seized me, I put aside what I had earlier 
begun. Faust was already advanced, Gétz von 
Berlichingen was gradually taking shape in my mind ; 
the study of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
occupied me; the Strassburg Minster had left 
a very serious impression upon me, and it might 
well stand as the background of such works.” 

In the summer of 1773 Goethe sent a copy of his 
drama, Gétz von Berlichingen, to his friend, the poet 
Friedrich Wilhelm Gotter, with a letter of dedication 
in rough doggerel verse. Gotter replied in similar 
verses, of which the last lines are :— 

“Send me your Doctor Faust instead, 

As soon as héhas blustered from your head! ”’ 
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For Goethe’s possible occupation with Faust? in the 
years 1773 and 1774 we have evidence in a number of 
similarities between his drama Satyros, written in 
the summer of 1773, and Faust, and in the fact that 
Faust’s opening soliloquy contains thoughts that 
are to be found in Herder’s work, Alteste Urkunde 
des Menschengeschlechtes (Oldest Record of the Human 
Race), which was published at Easter, 1774. Such 
items, however, have obviously little dating value. 
More definite is the testimony of two of Goethe’s 
friends. Heinrich Christian Boie visited him on 
14th October, 1774, when Goethe read to him many 
of his productions: he adds to his account of the 
visit: ‘‘ His Dr. Faust is almost finished, and seems 
to me the greatest and most characteristic of all,” 
and in a letter now lost he is reported to have 
described the scene ‘‘ Before the Gate’’ as Goethe had 
then planned it. Of a visit paid towards the middle 
of December, Karl Ludwig von Knebel, the tutor 
of the young Duke of Weimar, wrote: ‘I have a 
bundle of fragments by him, among others, of a 
Doctor Faust, in which there are quite exceptionally 
splendid scenes. He pulls his manuscripts out of 
every corner of his room.” 

For the following year, 1775, we have a con- 
siderable body of records which indicate that the 
drama in its first fragmentary form—now known 
as the Urfaust—was practically completed in that 
year, that is to say, before Goethe’s departure for 
Weimar. On 7th January Friedrich Jacobi had an 
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opportunity of reading all that was then written of 
it ; and in his memory of sixteen or seventeen years 
later, this, he tells us, was essentially the Faust 
which Goethe published as a fragment in 1790. 
Goethe read his drama, probably in March, 1775, to 
the poet of Der Messzas, Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock, 
who was favourably impressed by it. In a letter 
dated 15th April, Christoph Friedrich Nicolai, 
who in that year satirized Goethe’s Werther in his 
Freuden des jungen Werthers (Joys of Young Werther), 
mentions a rumour which curiously anticipates 
what Goethe actually was to do years later in his 
scene of the “ Walpurgis Night’. He says: ‘Iam 
threatened with many things from Frankfort, 
among others, that Goethe will represent me in my 
actual person in his Doctor Faust.’ Tf this is anything 
more than unfounded gossip, it may have been 
prompted by the suggestion that the pedant Wagner 
was a caricature of Nicolai. On his travels in 
Switzerland in the summer of 1775, Goethe visited 
the Swiss writer, Johann Jakob Bodmer, who in a 
letter of 15th June, wrote to a friend: “‘ It is said that 
Goethe intends to work while he is here on a tragedy 
of Dr. Faust.’’ Some slight evidence points to the 
scene in Auerbach’s Cellar having been written 
in that summer: in a letter to Countess Auguste 
zu Stolberg of 17th September, he compares bimself 
to a rat that had eaten poison, which, of course, 
suggests at once Brander’s song in that scene. 
But “ Auerbach’s*Cellar ’’, with its Leipzig setting, 
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must surely have formed a very old part of 
the plan. Only one other item need be mentioned 
from the year 1775, and it again points to the 
virtual completion of the Uvfaust in that year: 
in the winter of 1775-6 Heinrich Leopold Wagner 
wrote his tragedy Die Kindermirderin (The 
Child-Murderess) ; it contains a number of motives— 
notably that of the sleeping-draught—which appear 
in Goethe’s drama. Although it would be unfair 
to Wagner to accuse him of very serious plagiarism, 
the correspondences are too numerous to be 
attributable to coincidence; and Goethe himself 
tells us in his Autobiography that he had described 
his play to Wagner, and that the latter had taken 
advantage of his confidence. This was likely to 
have happened before Easter, 1775. It does not, 
of course, decide how much of what Goethe com- 
municated to Wagner was actually on paper at 
that time, and how much was still merely intention. 

In November, 1775, came the great turning- 
point in Goethe’s life, when he accepted the Duke 
of Weimar’s invitation to his Jittle capital. During 
the first months in Weimar we hear of Goethe 
frequently reading his Faust fragment to the court ; 
and one of its members, Fraulein Luise von 
Gochhausen, made—probably in 1776—a copy 
of his manuscript. This copy came unexpectedly 
to light in Dresden in 1887, and was published 
by Erich Schmidt in that year under the title: 
Goethes Faust in urspriinglicher Gestalt nach der 
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Gochhausenschen Abschrift. The discovery of ‘ Faust 
in its earliest form’ was naturally of the first 
importance ; for it established, once and for all, 
how far the poem had progressed when Goethe 
settled in Weimar. 

The following brief summary will give the reader 
of the First Part of Faust an idea of the scope of 
the Urfaust. It contains none of the three intro- 
ductory prologues of the First Part—Dedication, 
Prologue in the Theatre, Prologue in Heaven— 
but opens at once in the “‘ Gothic room ”’, Faust’s 
study. Faust’s soliloquy, his encounter with the 
Earth Spirit, and the scene with Wagner are here 
essentially as they stand in the completed poem. 
Faust does not, however, resume his musings after 
Wagner’s departure; there is no climax with his 
contemplated suicide, interrupted by the bells on 
Easter morning. In fact, there is a very wide gap 
indeed. There is no scene ‘‘ Before the Gate”; 
no second scene in the study ; and we are left entirely 
in the dark as to how Faust and Mephistopheles 
meet, or the terms of the pact to which they agree. 
scene IT of the Uvfaust is that little scene which has 
now its place at the close of the second Study scene, 
after Faust has signed his pact with Mephistopheles. 
Here the latter, assuming the ‘“‘ gown and long wig ”’ 
of a Leipzig professor, interviews the young student 
who comes fresh to the university. The scene itself 
was subsequently abbreviated and _ otherwise 
modified. The third scene is “‘ Auerbach’s Cellar 
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in Leipzig ’, without, however, the dialogue between 
Faust and Mephistopheles which leads up to it. 
Again, this scene underwent material changes 
before it took its place in the completed poem: 
Faust now stands aside, a disgusted onlooker at 
the proceedings, whereas originally he entered 
whole-heartedly into them, himself inviting the 
drinkers to choose their wine, boring the holes in 
the table, and leading the boisterous horse-play 
with which the scene culminates. A very brief 
episode—subsequently omitted—of four lines 
follows: Faust and Mephistopheles are on the 
highway ; an old castle is visible upon a hill, a 
peasant’s cottage in the distance ; and by the way- 
side there is a cross. 
FAUST : 

What is it, Mephisto? Why dost thou haste? 

Thou avertest thine eyes before the cross ? 


MEPHISTOPHELES : 
I know full well, ’tis merely prejudice. 
Enough, a cross is little to my liking. 


There is no ‘ Witches’ Kitchen ”’ in the Urfaust, 
and we pass immediately to Gretchen. From now 
on the parallelism between the first version and the 
last is close: the whole series of scenes from that in 
the “ Street” to that of Gretchen kneeling before the 
‘‘ Mater dolorosa”’ by the city wall is as in the com- 
pleted poem with one exception : the scene “‘ Forest 
and Cavern”’ was interpolated at a later date. 
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The “‘ Mater dolorosa ”’ scene is followed immediately 
by that in the cathedral; then comes the first 
soliloquy of Gretchen’s brother Valentine—this is 
all we hear of him—followed by the beginning 
of the scene ‘‘ Faust, Mephistopheles ’’, and lines 
describing Faust’s despair which subsequently 
found their place at the end of ‘‘ Forest and Cavern ’’. 
There is no ‘‘ Walpurgis Night ’’; and the three 
intensely tragic scenes entitled “Gloomy Day’’, 
‘Night,’’ “‘ Prison,’ bring the Urfaust to a close. 
All three are in prose, and the last briefer than when 
Goethe, at a later date, turned it into verse. This 
earliest Faust is, it is almost needless to say, 
unmitigated tragedy ; it ends with no “ voice from 
above ’”’ proclaiming Gretchen ‘“‘saved ’’. Still less 
had Goethe in his days of ‘‘ Storm and Stress ”’ any 
intention of allowing his hero to escape the doom 
demanded by the legend. Besides the more material 
changes indicated, Goethe subjected the text to a 
very thorough revisal before he published it in 1790 
as a Fragment, comparatively few lines escaping 
change of some kind. 


IT 


Instructive as this comparison of the early Faust 
with the First Part is, it by no means tells us all 
we should like to know concerning the genesis of 

1 A translation of the earliest Faust, with the essential 


variants indicated, is included in W. H. Van der Smissen’s 
Goethe’s Faust done into English Verse, Toronto, 1926. 
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the drama. The discovery of the manuscript in 
1887 set at rest certain fundamental questions of 
chronology, and rendered invalid a great deal of 
earlier speculation—some of which proved to be 
right, and some, at least, ingenious—but it has also 
opened up new problems.! There is, for instance, 
the question how far the Géchhausen manuscript 
contains all that Goethe brought with him to 
Weimar. It is reasonable to think that Fraulein 
von Géchhausen only copied—or was permitted to 
copy—such scenes as were sufficiently complete 
to provide connected reading. 

Indispensable links in the action, not included in 
the manuscript, must have already existed or, 
at least, taken shape in Goethe’s mind. He must 
have been clear how Faust and Mephistopheles 
were to be brought together, and about the kind 
of bargain they were to enter into. The idea, 
for instance, of introducing the devil in the 
guise of a dog certainly belonged to the early 
plan, as there is a definite reference to it in the 
scene “Gloomy Day”; and this being the case, 
some kind of setting similar to ‘‘ Before the Gate’’, 
must also have been conceived. That scene, more- 
over, contains hints which localize it in Frankfort ; 

1 Cf. G. Roethe, Die Entstehung des Urfaust (Sitzungsberichte 
der Berliner Akademie, xxxii, 1920), pp. 642 ff.; C. Sarauw, 
Zur Faustchronologie (Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, x, 2), 
Copenhagen, 1925; R. Petsch, Gehalt und Form, Dortmund, 
1916; Zur Chronologie des Faust, in Euphorion, xxvii, 1926, 
pp. 207 ff., and his edition of Faust, Leipzig, 1925; 


G. Schuchardt, Die ditesten Teile des ‘‘ Urfaust”’ in Zeitschrift 
fr deutsche Philologie, vol. li, 1926, pp. 465 ff. 
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it is unlikely that the Goethe of the Weimar or 
Italian time should have deliberately gone back to 
Frankfort for his background ; and if the report 
quoted above can be trusted, Goethe’s friend 
Boie had described this scene as he read it in 1774. 
There must, further, have been a pact of some kind, 
sealed with Faust’s blood—probably on the lines 
indicated by the Volksbuch—a simple, straight- 
forward agreement whereby Faust bartered his 
soul for a satisfaction of his desires and aspirations. 
The fact that it is omitted from the Uvfaust might 
be accepted as a negative proof that, even thus early, 
the traditional pact was ill-adapted to Goethe’s 
intention and purpose; and that he hesitated to 
include it. Towards the end of the drama Valentine 
is, as we have seen, only introduced to deliver a 
soliloquy ; but that soliloquy involves the réle which 
Valentine has to play in the drama; and from 
Mephistopheles’ words to Faust in ‘“‘ Gloomy Day ”’ 
we know that Faust was a fugitive with the crime 
of murder on his conscience. It is possible that 
Goethe had thoughts of letting his Faust be led by 
Mephistopheles through a series of temptations— 
not merely those of the wine-cellar and Gretchen— 
which should culminate in the wild orgy on the 
Brocken. This can only be conjecture as long as 
we are in ignorance of the conditions of the original 
pact which Faust signs; it is, however, a not 
unreasonable one. 

Other problems opened up by the early Faust 
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concern the actual beginnings of the poem. Was the 
initial step a drama planned more or less on the 
sixteenth-century tradition, in which not Margarete, 
but Helen of Troy was the heroine? It is difficult 
to think so, and this in spite of the fact that Goethe 
in old age frequently spoke of Helen as a constituent 
of his plan from the beginning. It seems to me as 
improbable as that other view which is sometimes 
maintained, that the vision of female beauty which 
Faust beholds in the Witches’ mirror is one of the 
Greek heroine. As far as facts and evidence go, there 
was no room for Helen of Troy in Goethe’s earliest 
Faust plan ; nor does it seem likely that the young 
realist of ‘‘ Storm and Stress’”’ would have been 
attracted by a figure so remote from his personal 
experience. In fact, there is no justification at all 
for assuming that Goethe began by systematically 
planning a drama on the materials provided by the 
Volksbuch of Dr. Faust; for the most striking 
feature of the Uvfaust as it stands is that it contains 
so exceedingly little of the Faust legend. Goethe 
has not attempted to introduce serious historical 
colouring into his early drama, to reproduce—as he 
had done according to his lights in Gétz von 
Berlichingen, written about the same time—the atmo- 
sphere of the sixteenth century. His first Faust is, 
in fact, to all intents and purposes, a drama of his 
own day. It has little more in common with the 
legend than the names: Faust, Mephistopheles,” 


* In the Volksbuch ‘‘ Mephostophiles ’’’; Marlowe writes 
‘‘ Mephostophilis ”’. 
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Wagner; the location of a scene in Auerbach’s 
Cellar; and the general situation of the dis- 
illusioned and discontented adept and scholar who 
succumbs to the temptations of the Devil. 
Goethe’s drama opens with Faust’s soliloquy in 
his study ; in so far, he is faithful to the tradition 
initiated by Marlowe. But there is little enough 
in that soliloquy of the traditional Faust, either of 
Marlowe or of the German popular plays. This 
Faust might be no other than young Goethe himself, 
voicing his discontent with the dull learning and 
traditional pedantry of the schools, and seeking 
to build up for himself a new faith in life, 
nature, God. Faust here is young as Goethe was 
young ; he has only, as he tells us, been “ leading 
his students by the nose’ for some ten years, that 
is to say, he is in the early thirties; there is no 
question yet of a greybeard who requires, to allow 
bim to play out his réle as Gretchen’s lover, the 
rejuvenating draught of the Witches’ Kitchen. 
This Faust, convinced of the futility of his 
laboriously acquired learning, turns to his books 
of magic in the hope that they may help him to 
solve the riddle of the universe, just as Goethe 
himself, unsatisfied by the knowledge instilled into 
him at the university, had sought a deeper wisdom 
in old books of magic and the Swedish mystic 
Swedenborg, and had busied himself with alchemistic 
experiments. Faust, turning over his magic book, 
first contemplates the sign of the Macrocosm, the 
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spirit of the universe; but that spirit is too far 
removed from him, is too much outside his sphere ; 
its symbol fails to grip him, for with the vast 
universe he is not concerned. To the spirit of the 
earth—the planetary “‘archeus’”’ of which Goethe 
had read in his mystic books—he feels more akin ; 
and by his magic art he summons this spirit to his 
presence. From the Earth Spirit Faust hopes to 
obtain the key to his unanswered riddles, the satis- 
faction which learning had failed to give him. He 
aspires to identify himself with this active, creative 
element in the world, only to be repudiated and 
crushed by the Spirit’s scathing words: ‘ Thou 
art like the spirit thou dost comprehend, not me! ’”’ 

The Faust of the legend did not conjure up an 
Earth Spirit, but the Devil himself; and he, too, 
is baffled in his first attempt ; lke Goethe's hero, 
he cannot endure the awe-inspiring vision. A second 
attempt is attended with more success, and Lucifer 
provides him with Mephistopheles as his attendant 
spirit. So, too, Goethe may have originally planned 
his Faust; the Earth Spirit may have been later 
substituted for Lucifer; and Faust’s failure in his 
study have been the prelude to another and more 
fruitful interview with the Spirit in the ‘ open 
country ”’ to which he will flee. 

So far Goethe’s earliest Faust drama brings us 
in what we like to call the Faust problem; and no 
further. In fact, the problem is hardly broached 
at all. This. introductory scene leads nowhere. 
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We have no indication that Goethe’s first 
Mephistopheles—however and whenever Faust 
comes into his power—was to aid Faust in realizing 
his aspirations, as the Mephistopheles of the 
Volksbuch had done, or bring him into the contact 
for which he yearned with the unseen powers. 


Mephistopheles here merely provides _a__crude, | 
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dreams, by Teading him into sensua temptations. 


‘Mephistopheles, as Goethe first concéived him, is a 
splendid, robust, humorous incarnation of the ' 


popular tradition of the Devil; a very human 
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devil of flesh and blood. For. with the tradition | 


Goethe combined, not so much the sixteenth 
century’s grim interpretation of the adversary of 
God, as those ironical and satirical traits which he 
had observed in his particular friends, Herder and 
Merck; Mephistopheles is, in fact, own brother to 
the masterly figure of Don Carlos in Goethe’s 
Clavigo. His réle in the Urvfaust is restricted to 
advising the young student about his studies, to 
bringing Faust to Auerbach’s Cellar, and helping 
him to win and ruin Gretchen. 

The early Faust represents a fusion of two distinct 
and independent elements; it is a satire on the 
pedantry of the university—the precipitate of 
Goethe’s own experience at Leipzig and Strassburg— 
and it is a love tragedy. These two elements Goethe 
grafted on to the old Faust legend, with which they 
had virtually nothing in common; but they—not 
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the legend—are the chief thing; the legend is but 
the old bottle into which the new wine is poured. 
Such seems to me to have been the genesis of 
Goethe’s drama; he did not set out to dramatize 
the legend, but merely made use of it as a convenient 
vehicle for his own immediate, subjective 
experiences. And he used it, too, only in so far as 
it suited his purpose ; it was at no time@his intention 
to dramatize the story of the Volksbuch, as he 
had dramatized the autobiography of gGétz von 
Berlichingen. 

The academic satire is conspicuous, not merely 
in the scene between Mephistopheles and the student, 
but also in that between Faust and his famulus 
Wagner. Wagner, again, comes from the tradition ; 
he had been a constant figure in the popular plays of 
Dr. Faust. But Wagner was also a type of pedant 
with whom young Goethe must have often 
enough rubbed shoulders ; and what Wagner has to 
say is infused with the actuality of Goethe’s own 
time. There is satire of another aspect of Goethe’s 
student-days in the scene in Auerbach’s Cellar ; 
and at a later date, Goethe had the idea of giving 
still greater scope to the academic drama by intro- 
ducing an elaborate ‘“ Disputation’’ in which 
Mephistopheles was to have taken part in the guise 
of a wandering scholar. 

We are tempted to think that this ‘‘ academic ”’ 
Faust represents the very oldest stratum of the 
poem ; and, of course, such a conception allowed 
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itself to be most easily combined with the Faust 
legend. At the same time, such a view must be 
cautiously advanced ; for as far as the actual text 
of the Uvrfaust is concerned, the scenes of the 
Gretchen tragedy give the impression of being quite 
as old, if not older, than the ‘“‘ academic ”’ scenes, 
including Faust’s opening soliloquy. 

The provenance of the love-story of the Urfaust 
is difficult to discover; one thing, however, is 
clear; it lies even more outside the legend of 
Dr. Faust than the academic satire. In the later 
Faust chap-books, it is true, we learn that Faust 
fell in love with “a beautiful but poor country 
girl ’’ ; but it would be absurd to look to this hint 
for the genesis of the immortal love-tragedy of 
Goethe’s drama. In the legend there was no room 
for a Gretchen ; Faust there had only one possible 
love, Helen of Troy. Our own Marlowe rightly felt 
this. In their endeavours to account for Gretchen 
the commentators on Faust have thus fallen back 
upon subjective motives; they would explain her 
introduction into the drama on the basis of the 
poet’s own experience. And, indeed, Goethe has 
himself abetted them by lingering, in his Auto- 
biography, on his own first love in Frankfurt, whom 
he calls Gretchen. But that Faust’s Gretchen should 
have been in any degree a memory of this Gretchen 
is exceedingly improbable ; rather in the old poet’s 
confused memory may the Gretchen of the drama 
have lent something to the episode in Dichtung und 
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Wahrheit. Nor does Faust’s Gretchen bear traits 
of any of Goethe’s other loves—not certainly 
of Kiathchen Schénkopf, Lotte Buff, or Lil 
Schénemann. At most, we might think of Friederike 
Brion in Sesenheim, who is enshrined in the most 
beautiful pages of his autobiography. But even here 
it seems to me difficult, if we are not obsessed by the 
desire to find at all costs a “ confession ”’ in Goethe’s 
poetry, to discover resemblances between Friederike 
and Gretchen. The intense emotional experience of 
Sesenheim left its mark on Faust, but hardly 
Friederike herself. Still less is there ground to seek 
closer parallels between Gretchen’s fate and 
Friederike’s. 

Thus we are precluded from ‘“ explaining ”’ 
Gretchen on the too easy lines of subjective 
experience and “real-life’’ models. More might 
be said for the literary models afforded by the 
contemporary German “ tragedy of common life ”’ 
and the ballad poetry of the day; but at most 
Goethe found only direction here ; he had nothing 
to learn. And if he has borrowed from Hamlet in 
his final scene, it is merely the motive of a mind 
deranged and its mode of expression ; Gretchen has 
nothing of an Ophelia in her. No, Gretchen and 
the other characters of the first Faust surely bear 
upon them the mark of creative imagination in the 
highest sense ; they are not the products of literary 
imitation. 

The Urfaust is but a handful of loosely connected 
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dramatic scenes; but these fragments enshrine a 
love-story, on the beauty and tragic intensity of 
which there is no need to dwell ; it reaches down, we 
feel, to the very bed-rock of emotional poetry. Of 
the later philosophic and symbolic Faust there is 
only the faintest foreshadowing ; and such as it is, 
it holds out no promise of development. While 
of the later Mephistopheles—the Mephistopheles 
who is ‘‘ part of that force which always wills evil 
and achieves good ’’—there is still no trace. 


Ill 


After Goethe settled in Weimar in the end of 
1775 Faust passed for some ten years into quiescence. 
There was little in his experience now that was 
likely to touch the old chords. Those discordant 
aspects of life which are reflected in the drama, had 
ceased to trouble him greatly ; he had found a sure 
haven in Weimar and emotional tranquillity in his 
love for Charlotte von Stein. In the early Weimar 
years he sought and attained balance and harmony, 
and the Faustian element receded into the back- 
ground. 

What first turned Goethe’s thoughts back to his 
drama was a contract which he made with the 
publisher Gdschen, to bring out an edition of his 
collected writings. In the prospectus of this 
edition, issued ins1786, it is stated that the seventh 
volume (of eight) is to contain, besides two acts of 
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Torguato Tasso, Faust, ein Fragment. But it was 
also natural that he should have considered the 
possibility of completing his fragment. The first 
mention of this intention we find in a letter to the 
Duke of Weimar, written from Rome in December 
1786. He had just put the finishing touches to his 
Iphigente auf Tauris, and with a sense of satis- 
faction at the ease with which this had been accom- 
plished, he added: ‘‘ Now I have to turn to other 
things, finally also to Faust. When I undertook to 
print my fragment, I regarded myself as dead. 
How happy I should be if, by completing what I 
had begun, I could again assert myself as living.” 
Such was the rejuvenating force of Italy. To 
Charlotte von Stein he wrote from Rome on 
20th January, 1787, that he hoped to “ finish ”’ 
Faust. And to this purpose he remained faithful 
all through 1787, 1788, and into 1789. ‘‘ Now there 
still lie before me,” he wrote on 3rd November, 1787, 
“two stones, Zasso and Faust. As the merciful 
gods seem to have left me the punishment of 
Sisyphus still to endure, I hope to bring these stones 
up the mountain.”’ 

A plan for the completion of the fragment was 
apparently drafted in 1788. Such, at least, is 
recorded in the chronology of Goethe’s works 
drawn up by Eckermann and Riemer: ‘‘ Plan for 
a further working out of Faust, and some scenes 
written.” One of these scenes was the ‘‘ Witches’ 
Kitchen ’’, which was composed in the gardens of 
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the Villa Borghese in Rome, and, as Goethe left 
Rome on 22nd April, it must have been written 
before that date ; another scene was the first part 
of ‘‘ Forest and Cavern’’, also written in Rome, 
and probably a little earlier. We hear frequently 
of the difficulties with which Goethe was confronted. 
To Géschen he wrote on goth February, 1788: “‘ The 
heaviest work which lies before me is Faust’ ; 
and to the Duke on 16th February: “ Now lie 
immediately before my nose the hill Tasso and the 
mountain Faust.’ In the Italientsche Reise under 
the date rst March is a passage of particular interest 
which must be quoted in full :— 

“ First the plan of Faust was drafted, and I hope 
that I have succeeded in this operation. Naturally 
it is one thing to write out the piece now, and it was 
another fifteen years ago. I think it will not lose by 
the lapse of time, especially as I believe I have found 
the thread again. Also as regards the tone of the 
whole, I feel consoled; I have already written a 
new scene, and if I were to smoke the paper, I 
think no one would be able to pick it out from among 
the old scenes. As my long rest and isolation have 
brought me back to the level of my former existence, 
it is remarkable how much I remain myself, and 
how little my inward self has suffered by the 
intervening years and happenings. The old 
manuscript gives me often much to think about 
when I see it *before me. It is still the first 
manuscript ; in its chief scenes it was written off 
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without a preliminary draft, and now it is so yellowed 
by time, so worn (the sheets were never bound), 
so brittle, and rough at the edges, that it really looks 
like the fragment of an old codex ; and I who then 
transferred myself in my thoughts and presentiments 
to an earlier world, must now transfer myself into 
the early time which I myself lived through.” 

The authenticity of this letter has been 
questioned ; it has been suggested that Goethe 
wrote it years later expressly for inclusion in his 
Italian Journey. But there seems to me no good 
reason to throw doubt on its value as evidence. 
The only point of uncertainty concerns the “ new 
scene’ to which Goethe refers. It has been con- 
jectured that it was part of ‘‘ Forest and Cavern ”’ ; 
but it might have been equally well the lines which 
he inserted before Mephistopheles’ interview with 
the young student. _ 

By the summer of 1789 Goethe had decided that 
the completion of Faust lay beyond his powers: 
in a letter to the Duke of Weimar of 5th July he 
said: ‘ faust I intend to publish as a Fragment, 
and that for more than one reason.’’ And in the 
following year it appeared in Volume VII of the 
Schriften as Faust, ein Fragment. In this form 
Goethe’s great drama was given to the world for 
the first time. 

The Fragment is essentially the Uvfaust with a 
few important additions and even more important 
omissions. Its text, subjected to the same careful 
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revision which the other works completed in Italy 
received, has passed over unaltered into the com- 
pleted First Part. 

A cursory comparison of the Fragment with 
the Urfaust shows the following differences. 
Immediately following the scene with Wagner is 
inserted a dialogue between Faust and 
Mephistopheles which now, in the completed drama, 
follows the conclusion of the pact: it leads over to 
the old scene—now shortened and modified— 
between Mephistopheles and the Student. 
‘“‘ Auerbach’s Cellar ’’ is turned into verse and, as 
has already been indicated, altered in order to 
transfer the main business of the scene from Faust 
to Mephistopheles: Faust himself only utters five 
words. Then follows ‘‘ The Witches’ Kitchen ”’ ;: 
and after the scene ‘ At the Well” another new 
scene “Forest and Cavern’’. Beyond this, the 
Fragment contains only the two short scenes, 
“ Zwinger ’’ and “‘Cathedral’’. There is no mention 
of Gretchen’s brother; and the three moving 
prose scenes which close the Urfaust are omitted. 

The most important inference to be drawn from 
these changes concerns the omissions. Goethe could 
only have withheld the close of his drama for one 
reason ; he hoped to find a way to a less ruthless 
solution which would eliminate the tragic end of his 
hero. Faust must be saved. This is the great new 
thought which from now on takes possession of him. 
The earlier Faust, like the Faust of the legend, had 
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made a pact with the Devil for boundless knowledge 
and enjoyment ; and there were no terms in that 
pact which provided a loophole for escape. Hell was 
the ultimate reward for his overweening arrogance 
and unseemly prying into the occult ; and to hell 
Faust goes. But such a conclusion could not long 
satisfy Goethe, any more than it had satisfied Lessing 
before him. The saving of Faust was the natural | 
corollary of the growing optimism of Goethe’s 
Weimar years, an optimism which became his 

/ established faith in Italy. Man is formed in God’s 
image ; God has endowed him with the divine fre 
of reason ; he is essentially good. That spirit in him 
which bids him ever strive to a fuller life, greater 
knowledge and power, is not to be rewarded with 
eternal damnation. As long as the divine spark 
of aspiration is not dead within him, man 
cannot be represented as worsted in his conflict 
with the powers of evil. 

It is, as we have seen, not easy to infer what 
Goethe originally meant to do with the young Faust 
whom he had depicted in the opening scene of his 
Frankfort drama. Filled with loathing for the vanity 
of learning, bemoaning his wasted life, he had 
turned to his magic books; he had hoped to find 
a panacea for all his ills in intimate communion with 
nature. He conjured up the Earth Spirit, only to 
meet with humiliating rebuff when he dared to assert 
his spiritual equality with that spirit. This episodic 
scene contains virtually all that we hear of the 
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Earth Spirit ; but it could hardly have exhausted 
Goethe’s intentions. One of the new scenes written 
in Italy, ‘‘ Forest and Cavern,’’ however, gives us 
some idea of how he once proposed to develop 
Faust’s relations to the Spirit. We gather that, in 
spite of the failure of Faust’s first attempt to 
approach him, the Earth Spirit, presumably 
summoned a second time, did assist Faust to that 
communion with nature for which his soul yearned, 
helped him to penetrate deeper into nature’s secrets 
than it is given to ordinary eyes to see; aided him 
to become one with the Spirit in the aspiration of the 
first soliloquy. We learn, too, that it was the Earth 
Spirit who gave Faust as companion Mephistopheles ; 
but this Mephistopheles does not merely, as the 
servant of the Spirit, further Faust’s cravings for 
a more complete union with nature; he also. 
Stirs up his baser_desires, drags him from_ one 
pleasure to . another, without, however, ‘succeeding i in 
satiating or satisfying } him. 

Thus the scene ‘‘ Forest and Cavern”, written in 
Italy, clearly links up with that older plan of the 
drama, when the Earth Spirit was first introduced 
into it. But we are left in uncertainty as to 
how Goethe originally intended to develop these 
incidents. Was it his purpose to introduce them 
before Faust meets Gretchen at all—to make her, 
as it were, the last stage of Mephistopheles’ 
machinations ? “Or was the original purpose for 
which the Earth Spirit was introduced to have been 
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realized in a scene for which the ‘‘ Walpurgis Night ”’ 
at a later date was substituted ? Such a scene might 
well have provided the long ‘‘ dwelling in the wilder- 
ness ’’ which lies between Faust’s abandonment of 
Gretchen and his return to find her as the murderess 
of her child in prison. It is impossible to say. But 
one thing is certain ; there is little poetic justification 
for the insertion of ‘‘ Forest and Cavern ”’ either, as 
in the Fragment, after the scene “‘ At the Well’, 
or, as in the completed drama, after the scene in 
the ‘‘Garden Arbour’’. If ‘‘ Forest and Cavern’’ is not 
to precede the appearance of Gretchen in the drama, 
its only possible place is surely after the issue of 
the duel with Valentine which compels Faust to 
flee. In the First Part as we now know it, Goethe 
employs the scene to mark the flight of time, and 
to account for Faust’s absence and his ignorance of 
Gretchen’s fate in the many months that necessarily 
elapse between the ‘‘ Arbour’”’ scene and the tragic 
close. It is the absence of Faust that now matters, 
not his appeal to the Earth Spirit, which is clearly 
but avestige of anolder and subsequently abandoned 
plan. Goethe soon saw that, within the compass of 
his drama, there was no room to develop his original 
intentions, whatever they may have been, with the 
Earth Spirit. 

More important and more fruitful was the second 
motive which appears in the scene “ Forest and 
Cavern’; that Mephistopheles should be unable to 
satisfy Faust, to stave off his disillusionment, to 
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counteract which the sensual pleasures in which he 
plunges him are powerless. With this motive is 
concerned the new dialogue inserted before the scene 
between Mephistopheles and the Student. We hear no 
more of Mephistopheles’ co-operation with the Earth 
Spirit in furthering Faust’s communion with nature 
and his aspirations towards equality with the Spirit ; 
indeed, in lines preceding the scene in question, 
and probably also written at this time, Faust frankly 
admits that he has nothing to hope for in this 
direction. The Faust of these added lines voices a 
new desire, and one that is but faintly adumbrated 
in the early draft, namely, to live the great, full life 
of humanity, to share the joys and the sufferings 
of the race. Mephistopheles endeavours to dissuade 
him from this empty aspiration ; to induce him to 
rest satisfied, as a ‘“‘microcosm’’, with those 
possibilities of unlimited personal enjoyment with 
which he is able to provide him. And then, harking 
back to the disillusioned scholar of the first soliloquy, 
Mephistopheles sums up the problem in its new form : 
‘ Tf thou wilt once despise reason and all the learning 
reason has built up, then art thou unconditionally 
my victim.’’ Here we have the kernel of the new 
ethical problem of Faust; and its particular 
significance is that it holds within it the possibility 
of Faust being saved. 

There is thug little doubt that Goethe had in 
Italy at last come to grips with the essential con- 
ditions of the pact which his Faust was to make 
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with the Devil. If Faust is to win the wager, it 
must depend on Mephistopheles’ powerlessness to 
destroy by insensate pleasure his better nature and 
respect for reason. Goethe did not include the actual 
pact in his Fragment—possibly he did not feel 
sufficiently sure of its actual terms upon which so 
much depended ; but the general character of the 
agreement must have been already clear to him. 
Another significant change which Goethe intro- 
duced into his poem in Italy concerns the age of 
his hero. The youthful Faust of the first sketch gives 
place—without, however, any alteration of the 
original lines of the first scene—to an elderly 
scholar—more scholar than adept in magic—who 
looks back over a long span of life wasted over barren 
learning. The poet’s motive for the change may have 
been the purely subjective one that he himself 
had grown older and sedater; or he may have 
desired to bring his hero into line with the Volksbuch 
and the historical tradition. This effort to intro- 
duce historical colouring, and make his Faust 
definitely a personage of the sixteenth century is 
noticeable elsewhere, more particularly in the 
dialogue between Faust and Wagner in the scene 
“ Before the Gate ’’. Although that scene was com- 
paratively late in receiving its present form, the 
passionate subjectivity of Faust’s utterances points 
surely to an early period of the composition. Once 
Goethe had resolved to stress the motives of dis- 
illusionment and dissatisfaction, an elderly Faust 
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was more suited for his purpose than a young man ; 
such a Faust was more likely to sink into that 
pessimistic despair, which made him an easy prey 
to Mephistopheles’ wiles. On the other hand, an 
elderly Faust could not longer find pleasure in the 
crude pranks of ‘‘ Auerbach’s Cellar’’; and it 
became necessary, if he were to play the rdle of 
Gretchen’s lover, already mapped out for him in 
the Urfaust, that he should regain his youth in 
the ‘‘ Witches’ Kitchen ”’. 


IV 
The next stage in the history of Faust is associated 
with Schiller, without whose encouragement and 
stimulus it is doubtful whether the work would 
ever -have advanced beyond the stage of the 
Fragment. Schiller took the initiative in a letter to 
Goethe of 29th November, 1794 :— 


‘’ But with no less desire I should like to read the 
fragments of your Faust which are not yet printed ; 
for I confess to you that what I have read of the 
piece is the torso of Hercules. In these scenes there 
is a power and a fullness of genius, which reveals 
unmistakably the master; and I should like to 
follow as far as possible the great and bold 
nature that breathes from them.”’ 

To this Goethe replied on 2nd December :— 


“ Of Faust I can give you nothing now; I dare 
not untie the packet which holds it prisoner. I 
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could not make a copy without working it out 
further, and for this I do not feel the courage. If 
anything can make it possible for me to do this in 
the future, it will certainly be your sympathy.”’ 

Exactly a month later Schiller returns to the 
attack (2nd January, 1795) :— | 

‘““T wish you would let us hear some scenes out 
of your Faust. Frau von Kalb, who knows something 
of them, has recently made me extremely eager for 
them, and I know nothing in the whole poetic world 
that would give me greater pleasure.”’ 

A letter from Wilhelm von Humboldt to Schiller 
of 17th July, 1795, reveals a regrettable gap in our 
records ; he thanks Schiller for detailed information 
about Goethe’s Faust. ‘ The plan is grandiose ; 
it is only a pity that on that account it will probably 
remain only a plan.’”’ Schiller’s letter to Humboldt 
is lost ; and we are thus deprived of what would 
have been the earliest indication of Goethe’s 
intentions with respect to a continuation of his 
drama. [or only to such a continuation can the 
expression ‘‘ grandiose plan” refer. We are, at 
least, justified in inferring that thus early, thirteen 
years before the publication of the First Part, 
Goethe had conceived plans of the sequel he meant 
to write. Meanwhile, Schiller’s insistent interest 
was bearing fruit, and Goethe seems in August, 
1795, to have given him some kind of promise that 
he would allow him to print parts of Faust in 
his journal Dre Horen. 
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In the summer of 1796 a stimulus seems to have 
come from another quarter: J. F. Schink, a belated 
and mediocre dramatist of the “ Storm and Stress ” 
movement, printed in a Berlin review (Berlinisches 
Archiv der Zeit und des Geschmacks) a dramatic 
sketch, Doktor Fausts Bund mit der Hélle (Doctor 
Faust’s Covenant with Hell). This sketch, obviously 
influenced by Goethe’s Fragment, evoked a scathing 
couplet—almost certainly by Goethe himself— 
among the Xenien, which he and Schiller published 
in the latter’s Musenalmanach.1 It is not unlikely 
that Goethe, in spite of his contempt for Schink’s 
effort, was prompted by it to give definite form to 
his own version of how Faust’s compact with hell 
is brought about. In Schink’s fragment Faust, 
after terrible threats on the part of Mephistopheles, 
agrees to sign the pact whereby the latter agrees 
to be at his service for twelve years, and to reveal 
to him ‘“‘all the mysteries of the spirit-world ”’. 
Faust dislikes the terms the Devil offers him, which 
will make him the latter’s slave ; but he is won over 
by further cajolery. Mephistopheles produces the_ 
lancet to draw the blood in which Faust’s signature 
has to be written. This is a further obstacle, and 
more threats are necessary before the victim 
resigns himself to his fate. Dr. Pniower has drawn 


1 «Faust has often alas! in Germany given himself to the 
Devil ; 
But so prosaically never has he signed the terrible pact.’’ 
Cf. O. Pniower, op. cit., pp. 44 ff 
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attention to a number of features in Schink’s 
fragment which seem to find either an echo or a 
contradiction in Goethe’s version. The most striking 
of these are the introduction of invisible choruses 
of spirits whose utterances are in the same rhythmic 
forms as those of Goethe’s spirits, and the description 
which Mephistopheles gives of himself: Schink’s 
devil says that it is his business “‘ to hold up the 
illusion of blessing and bring ruin” (‘‘ Segen 
vorzuspiegeln und Verderben zu geben’’), while 
Goethe virtually inverts the description by making 
Mephistopheles call himself ‘‘a part of that power 
which always wills evil and achieves good’’. It is 
thus not unreasonable to think that Schink had 
some share in suggesting to Goethe how he might 
complete the scene which manifestly gave him most 
trouble—it was the chief obstacle that had so long 
prevented Goethe finishing his drama—that of the 
signing of the pact in Faust’s study. It is further 
possible that a Prolog zu einem dramatischen Gedtcht : 
Doktor Faust, which Schink published earlier 
(November, 1795) in the same journal, may have 
first turned Goethe’s thoughts to providing his Faust 
with a “ Prologue in Heaven ’”’. It is true, Schink’s 
prologue takes place in hell, but it is, at least, a 
prologue in another than the earthly world. Against 
this suggestion is the undoubted fact that Goethe’s 
prologue was written considerably later than 1796. 

Whether there be sufficient ground for these 
assumptions or no, the year 1796 marks an important 
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stage in the history of Faust. Goethe’s lost con- 
fidence returned ; he took up the old manuscript 
again, and set to work in earnest to fill the gaps. 
The weightiest evidence of his progress is to be found 
in the following passages from his correspondence 
with Schiller. On 22nd June, Goethe wrote :— 


‘ As it is very necessary that I give myself some- 
thing to do in my present restless state, I have 
resolved to turn to my Faust, and if not complete 
it, at least bring it a good way forward, by breaking 
up what has been printed and arranging in large 
masses what is already finished or thought out, thus 
carrying out more precisely the execution of the 
plan which is still really only an idea. Now I have 
just taken up again this idea and the form I propose 
to give to it, and I am pretty much in agreement 
with myself. I should like if you would, some time 
in the course of a sleepless night, be so kind as to 
think the matter over, tell me what demands you 
would make upon the whole, and, like a true prophet, 
interpret to me my own dreams. 

“ The different parts of the poem admit, in respect 
of their tone, of differing treatment, as long as they 
are subordinated to the tone and spirit of the whole ; 
the entire work, too, is subjective ; and thus I can 
work at it at odd moments; and I am at present 
in the position of being able to achieve something. 
Our ballad studies have brought me again on 
this misty and cloudy way; and circumstances 
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recommend me in more than one sense to wander 
for a time along it.” 


Schiller replied at once, on 23rd June—on which 
date in Goethe’s diary is the entry: “ Detailed 
scheme of Faust.’’ Schiller wrote :— 


“Your resolve to take up Faust is, indeed, a 
surprise to me, especially now when you are girding 
yourself for a journey to Italy. But I have given up, 
once and for all, measuring you by the rules of 
ordinary logic, and I am convinced, by anticipation, 
that your genius will acquit itself admirably in the 
matter. 

“Your request to me to acquaint you with my 
expectations and desiderata is not easily fulfilled ; 
but as far as I can, I will try to pick up your thread. 
If I am unsuccessful, let me imagine that I have 
found the fragments of Faust by chance, and have 
to complete them. So much I will only remark here, 
that Fausit—the piece, namely—cannot, in spite of 
all its poetic individuality, repudiate entirely the 
demand that it should have symbolic significance ; 
and this is probably your own idea. The double 
character ef human nature and the unsuccessful 
endeavour to combine the divine and the physical 
in man cannot be lost sight of; and as the story 
passes, and cannot but pass, into the grotesque and 
the formless, it will be impossible to keep narrowly 
to the theme; you will be led from it to general 
ideas. In short, the demands on Faust are at the 
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same time philosophical and poetic, and, turn as 
you will, you will be compelled by the nature of 
the subject to treat it philosophically ; the imagina- 
tion will have to become reconciled to serving a 
rational idea. 

‘But I am hardly saying anything new to you ; 
for you have already in a high degree begun to satisfy 
this demand in what you have already written. 
If you really now get to work on Faust, I have no 
more doubts of its ultimate completion ; and this 
fills me with great pleasure.”’ 

And, finally, Goethe’s reply (24th June) :— 

“Thanks for your first words about the reviving 
Faust. We are not going to differ in our views of this 
work ; but it gives one quite another kind of courage 
to see one’s thoughts and intentions corroborated 
by others. Your sympathy is in more than one sense 
fruitful.” 

On the same day Goethe entered in his diary 
that he had written the “ Dedication to Faust”’. 
Two days later, Schiller writes again at considerable 
length on the idea and development of the drama, 
mainly in respect to what was ultimately to become 
the Second Part ; and what he says has Goethe’s 
approval. So active was Goethe in his work on the 
poem in these last days of June that on Ist July 
he could say :— 

“In respect of plan and perspective I have 
rapidly and excellently advanced my Faust... It 
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is only the question of a quiet month, and the work 
would, to the surprise and horror of many people, 
rise like a great family of toadstools out of the earth. 
... T am having what is printed copied off again, 
and divided into parts,so that the new may be better 
grafted on the old.” 


The extraordinary rapidity of Goethe’s progress 
tempted Schiller to write to his friend Kérner on 
Christmas Day, 1797, that Goethe would probably 
“finish his Faust’’ then in Jena. It is doubtful 
whether the statement of the chronology of 
Eckermann and Riemann, that the ‘ Prologue in 
Heaven ”’ was written in this year, can be accepted ; 
but there is good reason to believe that that ‘ in 
the Theatre’ largely was. Finally, the fact that 
Goethe was able to tell Schiller in December that he 
had decided to insert ‘‘ Oberon’s Golden Wedding ”’ 
in Faust implies a very considerable approach to 
the completion of the First Part as we know it. 

The work was evidently laid aside in the early 
months of 1798; but Goethe’s diary bears witness 
to continued occupation with it in April, mainly, 
we may conjecture, with those parts of the Second 
Part in which the northern Faust is brought into 
contact with the classic world of Greece. In a letter 
to Schiller of 5th May, we find, however, a passage 
which has bearing on the completion of the First 
Part :-— 

“My Faust I have advanced by a considerable 
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stage. The old, still existing and very confused 
manuscript is copied off and the parts have been 
put in separate packets, each numbered con- 
secutively according to a detailed scheme. I can now 
employ every moment, when I am in the mood, in 
working out individual sections ; and sooner or later 
I shall be able to put the whole together. 

‘A very odd thing has occurred in the course of 
this work; some tragic scenes were written in 
prose; these are, in their naturalism and brutal 
strength quite insufferable in their juxtaposition 
with the others. I am at present, therefore, trying 
to put them in rhyme, as then their ideas will appear 
as through a veil, and the immediate effect of their 
terrible contents be damped.” 

This obviously refers to the final scene of Part I 
in the prison, the only one of the last scenes which 
Goethe converted into verse; ‘Gloomy Day” 
and “ Night ’’ he left in their original prose. 

A letter from Schiller to the publisher Cotta on 
16th December gives an idea of the extent of the 
drama as it then stood: Schiller tells Cotta that it 
would require twenty to thirty sheets, that is, 320 
to 480 pages; but he now doubts whether Goethe 
will ever finish it. 

Little seems to have been done in the early months 
of 1800, and Schiller suggested to Cotta that he 
should bring. some stimulus to bear on Goethe hy 
making him an offer for the work. This Cotta did, 
with the result that Goethe’s diary for April records 
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a daily occupation with the poem. His attention in 
this year seems to have been mainly devoted to the 
Helena portions of the Second Part. One remark in 
a letter of 16th April—‘' the devil whom I call up 
demeans himself very strangely ’’—may, however, 
refer to the appearance of Mephistopheles from 
behind the stove in the First Part. And at the end 
of the year we find Goethe reading books on witch- 
craft with a view to his “‘ Walpurgis Night ’’. That 
its composition belonged to this year and the 
following is vouched for by this reading; and it is 
corroborated by a manuscript in Goethe’s own 
handwriting, containing the Valentine scenes and 
that on the Brocken, which is preserved in the 
State Library of Berlin. It is dated—not, however, 
in Goethe’s hand—1z800, a date which is in virtual 
accordance with our other evidence. It is also 
probable that the ‘ Prologue in Heaven” was 
written, or, at least, given its final form, about 
this time. In the correspondence with Schiller we 
find one more reference to Faust. In April, 1801, 
Goethe wrote :— 

“To Faust, in the meantime, something has been 
done. I hope that soon the only thing missing from 
the great gap will be the Disputation scene. This, 
however, has to be regarded as a thing for itself, 
and it cannot be thrown off lightly.” 

The ‘“ Disputation scene ’’ remained, however, 
only a plan, of which Goethe’s notes and sketches, 
now published as ‘‘ Paralipomena”’ to Faust, 
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give us a rough outline. Where and how it was to 
be inserted into the poem are not quite clear ; it is 
most likely that it was intended to provide 
Mephistopheles, after his transformation into human 
shape, with a less abrupt entry into the dramatic 
action, and to lead more gradually up to Faust’s 
pact with him. 

The following years, 1802 to 1805, are dis- 
appointing years; Faust seems to have been again 
almost completely laid aside. At the end of 1801 
Schiller once more expressed his despair to Cotta : 
“T almost doubt that he will ever finish it.” By 
the summer of 1805 Goethe had decided that only 
a small part of the “‘ twenty to thirty sheets ”’ should 
be printed in the new edition of his works ; his plan 
for Volume X of that edition provided for ‘‘ Faust, 
Fragment, increased by a half.” This time, however, 
the promise fell fortunately short of the 
performance: the First Part of Faust, as it was 
finally revised and arranged for printing in March 
and April, 1805, is considerably more than double 
the length of the Fragment of 1790. The publication 
of the volume was delayed owing to the unsettled 
conditions created by the Napoleonic Wars, and it 
did not appear until 1808. 


V 
In considering the Fragment we saw that Goethe 
must have had before 1790 fairly clear ideas with 
regard to the kind of pact which his Faust was 
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to enter into with Mephistopheles. But in publishing 
the Fragment, he was, as we have seen, probably 
unwilling to include it, until the whole problem of 
Faust’s relations to Mephistopheles had been entirely 
and finally thought out: everything turned round 
the precise terms of their agreement. These were not 
to be lightly set down. In reviewing the completion 
of the drama between 1790 and 1808 it will thus 
be convenient to deal first with this matter. 

In accordance with his new attitude to the ethical 
problem of his drama Goethe had to give the pact 
a form which would ensure Faust’s ultimate victory 
and his adversary’s discomfiture. The task which 
Mephistopheles had set himself, namely, to obliterate 
Faust’s higher striving and ambition by opposing 
to them irresistible temptations, seemed to him, and, 
in fact, was, an easy one. Faust knows this and 
admits it. In effect he says to him: you, with your 
superior supernatural powers, can easily put 
temptations in my way which I shall be powerless 
to resist : you can, if you will, drag me in the mire ; 
besmirch my soul with the coarsest sensuality. I 
am confronted by a superhuman power; and I 
should have myself to be superhuman, were I not 
to fall a victim to your lures. But what I do deny, 
and always will deny, is that you will succeed in 
satiating me with your pleasures. This is the kernel 
of the pact. Mephistopheles is to win the wager 
only if his temptations prove so satisfying and 
demoralizing that Faust will ask for nothing more, 
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will be ready to cry to the passing moment : “ Stay, 
thou art so fair.’ Faust thus anticipates—as 
the “spirit that denies’’ in his blindness to the 
divine impulses in man, cannot understand—the 
eternal and inevitable disillusionment of the human 
soul. Mere pleasure, happiness, can never produce 
a stable satisfaction. The ultimate issue of the 
wager is whether Faust shall lose or gain his soul, 
or, in terms of the popular conception of the after- 
life, whether he shall or shall not escape servitude 
to Mephistopheles after his earthly death. This, 
at least, is the form in which it appears in the pact 
scene, although, previously, in the Prologue in 
Heaven, Mephistopheles had repudiated all interest 
in Faust after death. 

As we realize Goethe’s difficulties, we begin to see 
why he has departed from a motive which was not 
merely inherent in the legend, but was also a con- 
stituent of his own first plan, namely, that 
Mephistopheles should undertake to satisfy Faust’s 
desire” for fuller _ knowledge of--and~intimate” 
communion with nature ; why, too, hé should have— 
as already in the F ragment—poured scorn on Faust’s 
vague longings to gather into himself the joys and 
sufferings of all humanity. Had Mephistopheles 
made it his object to satisfy Faust’s legitimate and 
entirely estimable desires for knowledge—estimable, 
that is, in our eyes, however damnable in those of 
the sixteenth century chronicler who regarded 
them as mere “ Fiirwitz”’ or over-curiousness— 
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{ had he aided him in his aspiration to become the 
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equal of the Earth Spirit, the ground for a Teal 
tragic conflict would have been removed; the 
modern spectator could not have “admitted that 
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Faust’s guilt demanded tragic retribution, Thus 
Goethe was obliged to reduce the task of his 
devil to undermining Faust 's moral nature bys sens! snsual 
temptations, of making him “sink into sin”’. But 
once having admitted the essentially noble nature of 
Faust, the difficulty of carrying out his conflict 
with Mephistopheles in the spirit of tragedy was 
great ; and when at last, Faust’s earthly career 
approaching its close, he does admit his satis- 
faction, does bid the passing moment stay, the Devil 
has to be cheated out of his stipulated reward, and 
the terms of the pact annulled by the intervention 
of Divine grace. But the question of the ultimate 
“saving ’”’ of Faust does not concern us here. 

Having established the terms of the pact between 
Faust and Mephistopheles, Goethe was faced with 
a new difficulty : how were they to be grafted on 
to the original torso of the play? How was the 
aspiring Faust of the opening scene of the drama to 
be brought into such a frame of mind that he should 
entertain at all the idea of a pact with the emissary 
of evil? It might, I think, be said that practically 
all that Goethe added—in respect of the relations of 
Faust and Mephistopheles—to the Fragment of 
1790 and to the First Part of 1808 is concerned with 
this problem. 
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The scene ‘ Before the Gate ’’ is neither in the 
Urfaust nor in the Fragment; but we have seen 
that there is a strong presumption in favour of its 
early conception in some form, as a means of intro- 
ducing Mephistopheles less obtrusively than by an 
act of magic such as had summoned the Earth 
Spirit. As it stands, ‘‘ Before the Gate’’ was, no 
doubt, given its present shape subsequent to Goethe’s 
stay in Italy ; in its typifying presentation of the 
Easter crowd; its choruses of citizens, girls, 
students, soldiers, it bears the stamp of the 
‘classical’? Goethe; but surely much of the 
wonderful conversation between Faust and Wagner 
belongs to an earlier stage of the composition. The 
splendid poetry—some of the very finest that the 
First Part contains—in which Faust reveals the 
passionate distraughtness of his soul, could hardly 
have been written by the sedate and optimistically 
minded Goethe of the post-Italian time. The ideas 
which are expressed here are an amplification of the 
bitter discontent of the first soliloquy, the con- 
versation a natural continuation of the first con- 
versation with Wagner. This is not the tone of the 
“Italian ’’ Faust; nor is it that of the Faust of 
the pact scene. We are here clearly in contact with 
older strata of the poem. At most it might 
be admitted that those passages in which Goethe 
has something ,to say of Faust’s earlier life, of his 
father and their efforts in combating the plague, 
may belong to that period when the poet was 

ad 
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endeavouring to give his hero—already an older 
man—more definite root in the sixteenth century. 

But ‘ Before the Gate ” only brings Goethe to the 
threshold of his real difficulty: the preparation of 
Faust for the signing of the pact in the second Study 
scene. In the actual introduction of Mephistopheles, 
his first appearance as a dog, his transformation 
into the semblance of a wandering scholar behind. 
Faust’s stove, in the obstacle which the pentagram 
offers to Mephistopheles’ departure, Goethe had 
made use of old, popular devil-lore. But there is 
an inconclusiveness and even a purposelessness in 
the intrcduction of these motives, which bear 
witness to the confusion brought over this part of 
the drama by Goethe’s changing plans. Even the 
beginning of the scene, Faust’s pre-occupation with 
the Bible, his interpretation of the “logos” 
reads like the fragment of some undeveloped 
intention ; as it stands now, it serves no dramatic 
purpose beyond that of exciting the Evil Spirit 
behind the stove. On these scenes, however, it is 
unnecessary to dwell ; they are concerned only with 
introducing Mephistopheles into the drama; the 
difficulty which, through long years, had held up 
the completion of the work, was how to make 
Faust a willing victim of the allurements of the 
Devil. 

Goethe soon saw that if the essentially noble and 
right-minded Faust of his maturing plan is to be 
rendered pliant, it could only be in one way: the 
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pessimism and discontent of the early Faust must 
be accentuated, developed into a withering and soul- 
destroying negation. There can thus in this pact 
scene no longer be any question of ‘‘ Faustian ”’ 
aspiration to complete knowledge of nature, still less 
of all-embracing sympathy with humanity. Faust, 
if he is to give himself into the hands of 
Mephistopheles, must be reduced to passionate 
despair ; all the positive values of life must be wiped 
out for him. This is the meaning and purpose of 
that terrible curse which Faust pronounces on all 
the good and noble things of human life. ‘‘ Thou 
hast destroyed the beautiful world,” sing the 
spirits who, in spite of Mephistopheles’ efforts to 
discredit them by claiming them as his own, might 
well be the voice of Faust’s own better self. His 
utter abjection is now complete; the slate is clean 
for the new writing. 

This “ knot ’’ was among the last—as it was the 
hardest—which Goethe had to unravel. Whether he 
has chosen the best way of unravelling it, that is, 
of leading up to the signing of the pact, criticism 
has never been sure; but, given the unalterable 
conditions laid down by the earlier plan of the drama, 
it is difficult to see how it could have been more 
satisfactorily accomplished. 

To a late date in the composition belongs the con- 
tinuation of the first soliloquy of Faust, after the 
withdrawal of ‘Wagner. No part of Faust seems 
to me to show more plainly the grafting of the new 
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on to the old than just this scene. The mood of Faust 
is not and could not be materially different from 
that expressed in the earlier part of the scene; 
but the tone is new; Faust has become another and 
a different personality. Again he runs through the 
gamut of disillusionment and revolt, but no longer 
primarily as the suffering victim, but rather as a 
representative of humanity experiencing a universally’ 
human fate. The passionate, petulant note of 
individual despair gives place to reasoned and 
reflective wisdom; the new Faust speaks calmly 
in measured iambic verse; ‘‘ we’’ takes the place 
of “I ’’. He now seeks freedom from his tribulations 
and the hemming fetters of the earthly life in death, 
a step which the first Faust, even after his rebuff 
by the Earth Spirit, could never, we feel, have taken. 
When this mature and elderly Faust raises the 
poison vial to his lips, it is not in Werther-like 
repudiation of an intolerable existence; it is a 
calmly reasoned resolution to seek in death the 
portal to a higher life. And when the pealing 
of the Easter bells stays his hand, it seems like a 
conciliating message from Heaven bringing him back 
to peace and harmony with himself. This awakening 
optimism and faith in life are foreign to the Faust 
of the First Part ; we hear nothing more of them 
until they are intoned in full major harmonies 
in the Second Part. No scene of the First Part 
foreshadows more clearly the sequel that was to be, 
provides a clearer transition from the First to the 
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Second Part, than this continuation of Faust’s 
first soliloquy. 

We have seen how the “ Prologue in Heaven ’”’ 
might possibly have been suggested to Goethe 
by the fragment published by Schink in 1795; 
but it was, almost certainly, written later. In any 
case, its conception was likely to have been 
subsequent to the final definition of the pact between 
Faust and Mephistopheles. Its object seems to be 
less to reinforce the motives and foreshadow the 
ultimate consequences of the pact than to give the 
conflict of the drama a more grandiose framework 
and a wider resonance in Heaven ; to further that 
generalization of the theme which was gradually 
but surely converting the tragedy of a sixteenth- 
century scholar into a symbolic representation of 
man in his relations with God. The ultimate model 
of the “ Prologue in Heaven ’’, Goethe has told us, 
is the Book of Job. Faust is, _like Job, ‘' God’s_ 
servant” ; his life is envisaged, not as the weakness - 
and error of a reprehensibly sinning mortal, but as a 
testing of the loyalty of the good man to God. God 
gives Mephistopheles permission ‘‘to lead Faust 
gently on his way’; but he also leaves no doubt 
as to the issue: ‘‘ a good man is always instinctively 
conscious of the true way.” The last possibility of 
Faust—originally conceived as the most piteous of 
tragedies—ending tragically has been removed. 
And, indeed, the real tragic hero of this cosmic 
drama is no longer Faust at all, but Mephistopheles, 
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who, in his foolish arrogance—the vps of the 
old Greeks—hopes to the last to attain his end, 
in the face of God’s warning and assurance that he 
must fail. Thus it is on the premises of this 
-“ Prologue in Heaven.” and not.on those of Faust’s 
wager with Mephistopheles, that the close of the. 
Second Part, where Faust_ attains _ beatitude, 1S 
rendered possible. The other Prologue, that “in 

the Theatre ”, was suggested by the Sanskrit aa 
Sakontala, by Kalidasa, which had been translated 
into German from the English in 1791. It has, of 
course, no connexion with Faust, and all that need 
be said of it here is that it helps to lift the drama out 
of the category of an ordinary stage-play. 

Still another late addition to the First Part of 
Faust was the ‘‘ Walpurgis Night ’’. How far the 
conception of such a scene may have gone back to 
Goethe’s first preoccupation with the subject, it is 
impossible to say ; it is conceivable, as we have seen, 
that he may have early entertained the idea of 
putting the crown to a devastating accelerando ot 
sensual temptation by introducing Faust to the 
orgy of the Blocksberg ; but as it stands, the scene 
was composed in the years 1800 and 1801. Its most 
apparent purpose in the economy of the drama is 
to provide Mephistopheles with a last opportunity 
of counteracting the uplifting force of Faust’s love 
and compassion for Gretchen. Mephistopheles’ 
intention is thwarted by the vision of Gretchen 
herself, with the red line of her doom on her neck, 
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which brings Faust headlong back to Gretchen’s 
prison. The scene fulfils a similar function—the 
separation of Faust from Gretchen—to that for 
which ‘Forest and Cavern’ may have _ been 
originally designed. In Goethe's presentation of 
Faust and Mephistopheles’ ascent of the Brocken 
there is a splendid sweep of imagination and that 
in spite of the somewhat chilling generalization of 
the phenomena in the classic style. But once the 
summit of the Brocken is attained, the poet’s 
powers seem to have left him in the lurch. His 
plans for a great culmination where Satan was to 
hold his court remained undeveloped ; and the gap 
was filled by irrelevant literary satire, and the 
equally irrelevant ‘“‘Intermezzo’”’ of ‘‘ Oberon’s 
Golden Wedding ’’, the latter, as we have seen, 
not originally intended for Faust at all. 

Of the closing scenes of the drama, which must 
always be reckoned to the supreme tragic poetry of 
the world, I have already spoken ; for here Goethe 
goes back to the first vigorous imaginings of his 
Urfaust. These scenes Goethe wisely did not attempt 
to modify or—apart from the last words of the 
drama—adapt to his later standpoint ; and in such 
changes as he made in converting the final scene from 
prose into verse, his great art did not desert him. 
With the assurance of ‘‘a voice from above ”’ that 
this most poignant of tragedies is no tragedy before 
God, and with the departure of Mephistopheles 
with Faust, the First Part closes. 
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The ultimate victory of Faust in his struggle with 
the powers of evil was, as I have already indicated, 
clearly and definitely in Goethe’s plan long before 
the First Part appeared in print. Early in the 
nineties the poet already saw his Faust stretching 
out far beyond the limits of the present First Part ; 
no.plan which Goethe at any time cherished 
for the completion of the Fragment of 1790 was 
limited in its scope to what is now contained in that 
Part. The moment Goethe decided that his Faust 
was to be saved, the question arose : for what future 
and for what ultimate fate? A general scheme for 
the continuation was outlined in the first year 
of his friendship with Schiller; and this scheme— 
even if it could not have been as complete as that 
actually put on paper in 1816, and certainly did not 
contain the apotheosis of the last act—must have 
covered in its general outline the poem as we know 
it in its two Parts to-day. 

Thus, with the ripening and maturing years, 
Goethe’s conception of Faust widened and 
broadened. The Faust of the First Part had already 
gone through the process which converted him from 
a youthful rebel of the “‘ Storm and Stress ’’ into 
an elderly sixteenth-century scholar and wonder- 
worker. The third phase, the generalization of 
Faust into a representative of aspiring humanity, 
has also begun in those parts of the drama which 
were latest to be written; but nowhere has this 
generalization proceeded so far as to make of Fanst 
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the generalized type we find in the Second Part ; 
nowhere are his activity and aspiration envisaged 
merely as symbol and allegory. On the contrary, 
the pact with Mephistopheles was, as we have seen, 
a definite narrowing-down of Faust’s life-problem 
from the original pian, to the very human conflicts 
that_ beset_ the _ “two Souls ” | aD ‘his breast. 
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Part does not “get_b beyond ‘the trial of ae 
between Faust and Mephistopheles, between tempted. 
and tempter; and its purpose is to put to the test 
Faust’s insatiability. The great~thotght which 
becomes more and more dominating as the Second 
Part progresses: ‘‘ He who strives forward with 
unswerving will, can find salvation,” is intoned in the 
‘Prologue in Heaven’’; but it is really foreign to the 
First Part of the drama. Faust has not there begun 
to ‘strive’ in the later sense at all; and we only 
know from God’s word that error is no crime 
involving punishment, but an inevitable and 
pardonable concomitant of all noble striving. 
Faust’s activity is limited to defence against 
the wiles of the tempter ; the issue depends on the 
ineradicable element of discontent in human nature, 
not on fulfilment of a great ethical purpose. The 
Faust of the Sécond Part, on the other hand, is no 
longer only dimly and darkly “ conscious of the true 
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way’; he lives and acts positively, in the full 
strength of his will and in confident faith in the 
justice of God’s ways toman. When Goethe conceived 
the First Part and formulated the pact with 
Mephistopheles, he did not yet know that his Faust 
was to find the ultimate solution to the riddle of 
his life, not in mere negative dissatisfaction, but in 
a boundless altruistic activity, in a life devoted to 
the welfare and progress of mankind. Of this 
ethical creed of the ageing Goethe there is nothing 
in the First Part of Faust. As the Faust of the 
Second Part drew to himself ever wider attributes, 
as his activities spread to aesthetic pre-occupation 
with classic beauty, to statesmanship, economics, 
politics, and even war, to end in the overlordship 
of land that he has won back for his people from the 
sea, the symbol usurped the place of the reality ; 
the Faust of the Second Part is a shadow compared 
with the intensely human and tragic sufferer of the 
First Part. 

Thus there is no real unity in the ever-changing, 
ever-growing figures of Faust and Mephistopheles ; 
and there is as little unity of idea and problem in the 
great poem as there is in its form and style. But how 
infinitely much has it gained thereby. A thing of 
inconsistencies, broken ends, unfulfilled purposes, 
it is just in this incompleteness, in this lack of classic 
perfection and rounded smoothness, that its 
inexhaustible fascination lies. Faust would assuredly 
have been a more perfect art-work had it been the 
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product of a single period of the poet’s life; but, 
instead, it has become something much more 
precious: the spiritual essence of Goethe’s whole 
life, a ‘‘ world-poem ”’ reflecting in its many facets 
the thought of one of the richest minds in the 
history of our race and of the momentous epoch 
of human evolution of which he was a part. 
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You hovering forms, are you drawn near again ? 
I saw you once with dim and troubled eyes. 
Now shall I fix you? Is my heart still fain 
For old enchantments come in later guise ? 
You throng and press ; be sovran, then, and reign, 
As out of mist and murky air you rise. 
A magic breath breathes where your cloud-drifts roll, 
I feel a gust of youth that rocks my soul. 


You bring me visions of a happier day, 
And troops‘of shadows, I once loved, ascend ; 
Like some old, half-forgot, half-muted lay, 
First love returns, and many a vanished friend. 
Old wounds new-bleed ; I hear sad music play,— 
The dirge of life’s lost, labyrinthine way ; 
I name their names, who, mocked by fortune, passed, 
In their glad hour, where I must go at last. 


They cannot hear the music’s after-tone, 
Those souls, for whom my early songs were sung ; 
All, all that happy fellowship is flown ; 
There is no echo now, no answering tongue. 
I B 
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And while I mourn I mourn to men unknown ; 
They praise, and with their praise my heart is 
wrung ; 
The few that live, whose praise these numbers 


nursed, 
Life’s errants are, wide through the world dispersed. 


I feel the stress of a long-dead desire 
For that far spirit-world, solemn and still ; 
I am the Aeolian harp, the wind-struck lyre 
Whose trembling chords with a faint music thrill ; 
Weak is this heart, once iron to the fire ; 
Thick fall my tears ; my very soul is chill ; 
All I possess seem far-off things to me ; 
What’s vanished is the sole reality. 


PRELUDE IN THE THEATRE 


MANAGER. POET. JESTER 


MANAGER : 
Time and again you two have stood by me, 
When I was at a loss and things went ill. 
What think you of our prospects, will 
Our venture thrive in Germany ? 
I want to please the man in the street ; 
And if you ask the reason why, 
Live and let live’s the motto he swears by. 
All’s knocked together with hammer and nails, 
Planks and joists and posts and rails, 
And everybody expects a treat. 
There sit the public—a full house— 
And cross their legs and arch their brows. 
I know what takes with them, I trust ; 
And yet I never was so nonplussed : 
Not that the best is their daily bread ; 
But they’re confoundedly well-read. 
The trouble is to give them what they want— 
New, entertaining and significant. 
Frankly I like to see them in a row 
Making their way to our small raree-show ; 
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To watch them puff and pant and squeeze and 
rock 

Through the strait gate, salvation’s narrow- 
wicket ; 

On fine days when it’s not yet four o'clock, 

Fighting their way towards the office, jamming 

As people mob the bakers in a famine, 

Ready to break their necks to get a ticket. 

Only a poet knows the way 

To work that miracle ; let’s see it done to-day. 


POET: 

Talk not of them! The genial spirit flies 

The motley multitude. Cover my eyes, 

Let me not see those rocking billows sway, 

That swirl of waters that sweeps us away. 

Take me to some calm nook by heaven bedewed, 

Where poet’s pleasures blossom from the sod, 

Where Friendship is the heart’s beatitude, 

Love the fair flower, and the gardener God. 

Oh, that what we conceive in silent thought 

And scarce dare falter forth with stammering 
tongue, 

Misprized perhaps, perhaps to honour brought, 

Should be a morsel to the moment flung. 

Slow thrust of root and blade and bud and 
flower, 

And then the perfect bloom, no petal shorn ; 

The gilt is given to the passing hour, 

The gold outlasts long ages not yet born. 
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JESTER : 
Ages not born! If that’s what I were after, 
Poor world, what would become of present 

laughter ? 

The people must, can, will, should, laugh. Egad, 
I think a proper, jovial-hearted lad 
Is by no means small beer. The man that knows 
How to communicate his parts, ne’er yet 
Needed to think the crowd treads on his toes 
Or suffer their caprice to make him sour. 
He wants the widest circle he can get 
For only that way comes access of power. 
So then take courage; give us a masterpiece ; 
Find room for phantasy with all her choir, 
Plain sense, sound judgment, passion, feeling, fire, 
But add the foolery, if you mean to please. 


MANAGER : 
And put in plenty of incident as well ; 
The public pay to see a spectacle ; 
Set the threads running, ravel up the clew, 
90 that they gape and don’t know where they are, 
And you can reckon on a succés fou; 
In fact, you’ll be extremely popular. 
Much for the many! Gorge their appetite ; 
Each for himself finds something, when all’s said ; 
Give them a feast and all must get a bite, 
And everyone go satisfied to bed. 
Is it a piece, then give it them in pieces ; 
That sort of hash is just the thing that pleases, 
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Staged as a trifle, finished for a toy, 

A bagatelle, your lighter hour’s employ. 

A whcle is neither for their hearts or heads; 
Besides they’re sure to tear the thing to shreds. 


POET: 
Bad art! But that is no consideration, 
Nor what the artist feels for his vocation. 
These deft messieurs ! I’ve noticed that you swear 
by all 
Their clumsy shifts ; the thing’s become 
proverbial. 


MANAGER: 
Your grave remonstrance doesn’t trouble me. 
A man has work ; to make a job of it 
He uses the correct tools, doesn’t he ? 
Well now, it’s soft white wood you’ve got to split ; 
Just think a moment whom you're writing for: 
If number one comes because life’s a bore, 
And number two from a too generous table, 
And, what’s worse, every second auditor 
Puts down his paper to take up our playbill ; 
If they come skipping for a masquerade 
And curiosity wings each step they've made, 
And if the ladies play to box and gallery 
In their best clothes and don’t expect a salary— 
What are you dreaming in your Muses’ grot ? 
What matter if the house be full or not ? 
Look at your patrons; look them in the face; 
One half are cold, the other a coarse race; 
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One goes to cards as soon as the play is done ; 

One takes a romping girl between the sheets : 

If there’s no more in it than that, my son, 

Why vex the Muses on their holy seats ° 

Goon! Add more to much, and more beside. 

You couldn't miss the target it you tried. 

Puzzle them; that’s the only thing to do; 

You can’t please when they won't be satisfied. 

How now, my poet,—what’s the matter with 
you? 


POET : 

Go out and get some other menial! 

What ? Shall a poet prove a criminal, 

Fling to the winds, that fools may play their parts, 

The highest of all laws, the Rights of Man, 

Nature’s own birthright ? How does he move 
all hearts ? 

Subdue all elements ? I'll tell you how: 

By harmony, the rapt musician 

That sits within the poet’s musing brow 

And sings till tne world gives back his song again. 

If nature with her calm, indifferent hand 

Winds on the eternal spindle strand on strand, 

If the harsh chords of multitudinous life, 

The universal cry of joy and pain, 

Jar one another with unlovely strife, 

Who makes division of these jangling strings, 

And gives them rhythm till they seem living 
things ? 
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Who dedicates the individual soul 

And to that dominant attunes the whole ? 
Who looses passion ? Who in the still hour 
Leads on the evening glow of solemn thought ? 
Who is it scatters every vernal flower | 
Along the path of the beloved ? Who weaves 
The common verdure of unvalued leaves 

Into a green wreath for all virtue wrought ? 
Who keeps Olympus, heals the gods’ discord ? 
Man’s power in the poet’s might outpoured. 


JESTER : 


That’s how they work, then, those fine powers of 
yours ; 

And so the poet’s business takes its course 

Just like a love intrigue: you meet by chance, 

Are rather struck, indulge some dalliance, 

And inch by inch are thoroughly let in. 

Bliss and more bliss ; and then your cares begin ; 

Rapture, despair ; you've scarcely time to glance 

Round you, before you’ve got a whole romance. 

That is the tragedy we ought to give. 

Grasp the hard facts, the life that all men live 

And so few know ; it’s bound to interest 

Wherever handled ; have some motley figures ; 

Variety is what imparts a zest ; 

No matter if they look a trifle blurred ; 

A world of error and a spark of truth,— 

That’s the best tipple toper ever stirred, 
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And it’s what most exhilarates and invigours. 

Then you will see the fine flower of youth 

Crowding the doors to hear your revelation ; 

The tender sentimentalist will suck 

From you a melancholy delectation ; 

First one and then another of them gets 
struck 

And all see in it what’s in their own hearts. 

They laugh, and weep, admire your fine élan, 

And are delighted with the showy parts ; 

Nothing, of course, contents the finished man ; 

The unformed youngster blesses his good luck. 


POET: 


Who will restore for me the time 
When I was young as they, 

And full and freely flowed my rhyme 
Like a mountain spring in May ? 
When earth still wore her virgin veil, 
Buds breathed of mystery, 

And every flower bloomed for me 
That blossomed in the dale. 

Then I had nothing, but enough, 

A heart in love with truth, 

Yet for fond fancies fain. 

Give back untamed those impulses, 
The deep, the agonizing bliss, 

The strength of hate, the power of love, 
Give me my youth again. 
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JESTER : 
If you were in a bayonet fight, dear bard, 
Or if a lovely lass hugged you too hard, 
You’d need your youth ; or on the running-track, 
The glittering crown in front, you with the pack. 
Or after the frenetic waltz, when you 
Keep up the fun, drinking the wild night through. 
But all the business you’ve got to do 
Is just to sweep the well-accustomed strings 
With power and charm ; your role is to pursue 
A goal you set yourselves, now and agen 
Indulging some agreeable wanderings. 
Play your appointed part, old gentlemen, 
And none will honour you the less. Old Age, 
Although the proverb says so, doesn’t make 
Men childish ; we are still, in that last stage, 
The children that we were at life’s daybreak. 


MANAGER : 
Suppose you finish your dispute: 
When are we going to See events ? 
Some good idea might bear fruit 
While you are chopping compliments. 
Power doesn’t come to those that pause and shrink ; 
What’s all this talk of hitting the right key ? 
If you’re the poets you would have us think, 
Assume command of poesie. 
You know what’s wanted ; something strong 
That’s got a smack in it; fire away, 
Mix us a steaming bowl of song. 


~~ 
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What’s not done now to-morrow’s not in your 
power. 

It’s wicked to let slip the passing hour : 

Be resolute and do the thing you may ; 

Seize time by the forelock ; it can’t shirk 

And pulls the load because it must. 

You know that every kind of work 

Is staged in Germany; make use 

Of all our scenery ; be profuse ; 

Don’t let the wheels and pulleys rust. 

The greater and the lesser light 

Employ ; be lavish with the stars ; 

Water and fire and mountain height, 

Four-footed beast and bird abound ; 

So, far beyond these narrow bars, 

This little painted house of wood, 

Step out into the mighty round 

Of all God made and found it good. 

Travel post haste, but pondering well, 

From Heaven across the world to Hell. 


PROLOGUE IN HEAVEN 


RAPHAEL : 
Even as of old the sun’s deep chime 


Resounds to all the ringing spheres, 
And thundering down the path of Time 

Tells the forecasted count of years ; 
Angels his beams with strength array, 

Though none his glory may declare ; 
All things as on the primal day 

Are unimaginably fair. 


GABRIEL : 
And swift and passing swift revolves 
The gleaming earth in splendour dight, 
And paradisal day dissolves 
In deepest shades of shuddering night : 
The grey abysses of the world 
With foaming seas beat rock-shut bars, 
And rocks and seas are onward hurled 
For ever with the rushing stars. 


MICHAEL : 
And stressful storms from land to sea, 
From sea to land in roaring strife 
Weld one vast chain of mystery, 
The girdle of the cosmic life ; 
13 
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Bright death is in the dazzling flame 

That rends the thunder’s sounding way ; 
Yet, Lord, Thy harbingers proclaim 

The soft procession of Thy day. 


ALL: 
Angels Thy beams with strength array, 
For none Thy glory may declare ; 
All things as on the primal day 
Are unimaginably fair. 


MEPHIST. : 
Your presence, Lord, vouchsafed us once again, 


And your most kind inquiry how we do, 

The warmth of former welcomes, must explain 

Why I appear among your retinue. 

Excuse me, the grand style is not my forte, 

Though all your suite should vote my language 
low, 

And you would laugh my pathos out of court, 

Had you not given up laughter long ago. 

I cannot talk of suns and universes ; 

I watch man’s ways, his torments and his curses. 

Earth’s godling keeps the print of the pristine 
clay, 

A quiz as queer as on the primal day. 

He would do better to my thinking, 

But for that glimpse of Heaven you gave to set 
him blinking. 

He calls it reason, uses it to be 

Worse than a beast in bestiality. 
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Man, by your Highness’ leave, the more’s the pity, 
For all the world is like a long-legged grig, 

And flits and hops and dances the same jig, 
And pipes in the green grass the same old ditty. 

I wish he’d lie there always ; no such luck ; 
Plump goes his nose in every bit of muck. 


THE LORD: 
Hast thou no more to tell me ? Bring’st no news ? 
Art come on thy old errand, to accuse ? 
In the wide earth can’st thou find nothing good ? 


MEPHIST. : 
Lord, not a thing ; ‘tis evil to the core: 
Man is so plaguey miserable I coulc 
Find’t in my heart to plague the wretch no more. 


THE Lorp: Dost thou know Faust ? 
MEPHIST. : That wears the doctor’s hood ? 
THE Lorp: My Servant. 


MEPHIST, : Serve! I'll take my oath o’ that. 
But after what.atashion-! Meat and wine 
Won't serve this gentle, he is grown so fine; 
And there’s a ferment brewing ’neath his hat 
Is like to blow your faithful minion far. 

He’s only half aware how mad he is. 

He pesters Heaven for her fairest star, 

And earth for every highest, heavenly bliss. 
Near or remote, there’s nothing gives him rest, 
Or stills the deep disorder in his breast. 
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THE LORD: 
Perhaps he serves me now in doubt and teen, 
But I will lead him where the darkness clears : 
The gardener knoweth, when the tree is green, 
Blossom and fruit will crown the coming years. 


MEPHIST. : 
What will you wager? You may lose him yet ! 
But I must have full leave and ample play 
To lead him gently down my broad highway. 


THE LorpD: 
So long as he yet lives on earth, I set 
No interdict ’gainst your essay. 
Living is strife and striving is to stray. 


MEPHIST. : 
I thank you. I have always had a dread 
Of complicated dealings with the dead. 
Give me a fresh, full cheek : I’m never in 
When needy corpses knock with knuckle thin. 
The cat’s way with the mouse I understand. 


THE LorRD: 
Well, then, the thing’s committed to your hand. 
From that pure fountain whence his being came 
Divert his soul, and lead him, if you can, 
Down your own path : and then admit with shame 
Through every dim and dark and dubious aim 
Still on the right road presses the good man. 
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MEPHIST. : 
Excellent : but, I fear, too short a run. 
As for my bet, I count the wager won. 
But in my CUM yo Pe oe Peo est 

you should see me puffing out my chest. 

Dust he shall eat as greedy as hot cake, 
As did my cousin, the distinguished snake. 

THE Lorp: | 
Be free there, too: show yourself what you are: 
Your tribe have never moved my enmity : 
Of all the naughty spirits that deny 
The rogue of wit’s least troublesome by far. 
Too easily a lethargy may creep 
Over man’s powers: soon his sole bliss is sleep. 
Such a companion then as you 
I’m glad to give him; one that can divert 
And stimulate and keep the mind alert, 
And must, being devil, be creator, too. 
But ye, true sons of God, your joy possess 
In everliving beauty’s loveliness : 
The Power which creates and lives alway 
In the mild bonds of Love your Being bind ; 
And things unstable in their shifting sway 
Stablish ye fast by indestructible Mind. 


(Lhe Heaven closes and the Angels disperse.) 


MEPHIST. : 
At times I like the Ancient’s company, 
And I am always careful to be civil : 
It’s nice to think so great a Lord can be + 
Quite human, chatting with the very devil. __ 
Cc 


FAUST 
NIGHT 


A narrow, vaulted Gothic Chambery. FAuST 1n 
restless mood seated in an armchatr at his 
desk. 

Faust: 
Out on’t! I’ve searched philosophy, 
Medicine and Law I’ve sifted in vain, 
And (God above !) to Theology 
I’ve given the best of heart and brain. 
Pitiful fool! I ponder and pore 
And grow no wiser than before. 
Ah, but I wear the master’s gown, 
The doctor’s scarlet ; up and down 
These ten years past with cons and pros 
I’ve led my scholars by the nose. 
I see that knowledge exceeds man’s art ; 
That’s a fire consumes my heart. 
It’s true I have more sense than your lettered 
Triflers, your coxcombs, laic and priest, 
Penman and schoolman ; I’m not fettered 
By their nice scruples—not the least 
Elusive grain of a misgiving. 
Hell and the Devil don’t frighten me ; 
But I’ve paid for that a ruinous fee, 
No less than the loss of all joy in living, 
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Of the dream that knowledge was mine to reach, 
The dream that by something I could teach 
Men might be profited or bettered. 

Silver and gold, God wot, I’ve none, 

And little honour under the sun. 

A dog would scorn the life dealt me ; 

So my days are given to sorcery. 

If mind can solve and tongue rehearse 

The secrets of the universe— 

That then no more my sour sweat flow 

As I grind out my dry harangue, 

Talking of what I do not know ; 

But peradventure I may sound 

What’s clapped within the world’s great round ; 
Behold all procreant powers at work ; 

And quit at last of quibble and quirk 

Let all the peddling truck go hang. 


O, full, round moon, that thou might’st look 
Thy last on so much toil and pain, 

That kept me bending o’er my book, 

While slow the midnight hours would wane ! 
Sad mistress, then thou shon’st above 
Crabbed script and ponderous tome, 

But, oh, among the hills to roam, 
Companioned by the light I love! 

To float with spirits by mountain-caves 

And over the meadows by thy white beams ; 
To find the peace that my heart craves, 
Bathed in the dew of thy healing streams | 
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Why should I mope in this stony gaol— 
Accurséd den of damp and mould, 

Where the very heaven’s sweet light looks pale 
Through painted windows, dusk and old? 
Penned in this close, blind, bookish stye 
Where the worm gnaws and the dust lies thick, 
With smoky manuscripts heaped high 

As the gaunt, ribbed roof of blackened brick. 
Beakers and boxes, stacked and shelved, 
Crucibles, calipers, balances fine— 

All the old lumber since Adam delved— 

If you call that a world, you may call it mine! 


And would’st thou learn why thy heart sinks, 
Held in the iron vice of woe! 

What incommunicable throe 

Thy life-blood’s genial current shrinks ? 

For Nature, warm with living hues, 

Where God set man, I taste the breath 

Of chymic vapours, charnel dews, 

Men’s skulls, beasts’ ribs—the bones of death ! 


Take wings! Mount, mount, o’er the wide land ! 
Is not this volume’s deep presage, 

From Nostradamus’ very hand, 

Thine all-sufficient equipage ? 

The stars shall tell thee of their path, 

Nature’s sweet wisdom make thee whole ; 

Strong in all strength that Spirit hath 

Thy soul shall commune with her soul. 
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In vain this adust thought would read 
The holy symbols: Spirits of air 
That hover near me, in my need 
Answer,—if ye have heard my prayer ! 


(He opens the book and looks at the Sign of 
the Macrocosm.) 


Ha! At a glance what instantaneous rapture 
fills 

Each pulse, each vein and every part of me! 

Joy, sacred Joy, through youth rekindled, thrills, 

And makes each nerve a tingling ecstasy ! 

Was it a God that drew these magic lines, 

Of might to make my soul’s wild storm relent, 

And brim me with a measureless content, 

When by supreme compulsion of these signs, 

The powers unveil that hide sky, sea, and 
firmament ? 


AmJIaGod? Such light breaks through the mirk 
In these pure contours to the soul’s sense lies 
All Nature, visibly at work. 

Ah, now I grasp the saying of the wise : 

‘““ The world of spirits is not shut away : 

Thy heart is dead, thy body’s bolts fast drawn ; 
Up, Student, up, and bathe that breast of clay 
In the empyreal crimson of the dawn.”’ 


(He gazes at the Sign.) 


All weaves one fabric ; all things give 
Power unto all to work and live! 
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Above, below, the star-throng burns, 

Still handing on their golden urns, 

With benediction in their wings : 

Heaven stoops to earth! To heaven earth clings, 
And through the vast one harmony rings. 


A vision, but no more! O Nature, tell me where 

I may possess thee, measurelessly fair ? 

Where are the breasts, the founts where life is 
nursed ? 

On you heaven hangs and earth; towards you 
we press 

Our own, run dry or brimmed with bitterness ! 

Ye flow, ye brim for me,—and yet I thirst ! 


(He turns over the leaves impatiently, and 
sees the sign of the Earth-Spirit.) 


Oh, how unlike that other is this sign ! 

Spirit of Earth, thou art my nearer kin ; 

Now my reviving energies begin 

To mount in flame, as I had drunk new wine. 
Now my high heart confronts the world and dares 
All overplus of bliss, beckons all cares ; 

Let loose the winds ; all storms encompass me ; 
I fear not breaking ship or crashing sea. 


Clouds close above— 

The moon hides her light— 

The lamp is out— 

Mists—red rays—flashing—blinding |! 
A horror from the vaulted roof 
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Breathes in my face and binds up every nerve ! 

Spirit that I have called, it is thy breath, 

The beating of thy wings !—Appear, 

And show thee what thou art! 

I feel a rending here 

About my heart 

And strong convulsions I have never felt ! 

Take my whole soul! Do with me what thou 
wilt, 

But show—show—show, though thou strike me 
with death. 


(He takes up the book, and with mystic 
incantation recites the spell of the Spirit. 
There 1s a tremor of ruddy flame: the 
Spirit appears in the flame.) 


SPIRIT: Who calls? 
Faust (turning away): Dread apparition ! 


SPIRIT : Thou wast strong 
To bid me to thee, and hast suckled long 
Thy puny being on my bounteous sphere ; 
And now— 


FAUST: I am afraid to look on thee ! 


SPIRIT : 
Why, thou didst pant to look upon me—hear 
My voice and see my face. Thy prayers prevail 
And Iam come. Why does thy spirit quail, 
O man, much greater than humanity ? 
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Where is that cry of the soul—the breast that 
fashioned 

Its world and gave it suck? Where that 
impassioned 

Being that would be one with shapes of air— 

The Faust whose voice so resolutely rang ?— 

That strove toward me, desperate to dare? 

Thou—-Whom my breath makes one incarnate 


pang, 
A writhing worm, thy inmost soul aghast ! 


FAUST: 
Thou fiery shape, I will not faint my heart : 
I am that Faust—a spirit, as thou art. 


SPIRIT : 
In the flux of Being, in the blast 
Of action, I sweep to and fro, 
Hover high and hover low ; 
Birth and the grave, 
The vast 
Heave of the eternal wave, 
Warp and woof that is never the same, 
Life that glows and leaps in flame, 
I weave at the roaring loom of the years 
The living garment the Godhead wears. 


Faust : 
Thou busy Spirit, roving air, earth, sea, 
I feel that thou art very near to me. 
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SPIRIT : 
Thou art like the spirit thou understand’st, 
not me. (vamishes.) 

FAUST: 


Not thee! Whom then ? 

God’s image, and too mean to be like thee! 
(knocking.) 

Death! It’s my Famulus! I know his rap; 

So ends the fairest hour I ever saw ; 

This fawning pedant and his clapper-claw 

Shatters my shining vision with a tap ! 


(Enter WAGNER, 1m dressing-gown and 
nightcap, a lamp in his hand, Faust 
turns to him impatiently.) 

WAGNER: 
Do I intrude? I heard you, and made sure 
You were declaiming a Greek tragedy. 
Nowadays elocution can secure 
Such power, I seized the opportunity. 
Pardon, if I employ a commonplace ; 
But a comedian could teach a priest. 

FAUst : 
Yes, if the priest is a comedian, 
Which, by the way, is no uncommon case. 


WAGNER : 
Ah, behind study-windows, where a man 
Scarce sees the world except upon a feast— 
And then peeps at it through a telescope— 
To teach and lead it seems a forlorn hope. 
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FAuvst : 
You must first feel; under the powerful stress 
Of soul there comes unsought a readiness, 
An ease, that must compel attention. You 
Are always busy with your paste and glue; 
Where others feasted you hash up the scraps ; 
Blow your own dust-heap till your thin flame 

flaps ; 

A prodigy to babes—and monkeys, too, 
If you’ve a taste for their encomiums. 
But as to fusing heart to heart, that comes 
Only when your own fervid heart can pour 
The word of power to energize mankind. 


WAGNER : 
Ah, but delivery makes the orator ; 
And there I am so very much behind. 


FAUST: | 

Young man, let perfect candour be your aim ; 

Wag me no fool’s tongue, Wagner, like a bell; 

With little art good brains, good sense, can 
frame 

Good matter and deliver it as well. 

If you feel deeply and must say your say, 

What need to hunt for phrases half a day ? 

Their gold is glitter merely ; shreds you twist 

Like tinsel-foil to dazzle human kind, 

But with no more of life than the shrill wind 

That drives through dying leaves autumnal 
mist, 
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WAGNER : 

~ Ah, God, there’s no finality to art, 

And death soon puts the finish to our days ; 
My efforts often leave me out of heart, 

My long research, my critical essays. 

The means are so laborious, yet they 

Alone can tap the springs that rise so high. 
And so before he has travelled half the way 
A poor, unlucky devil has to die. 


FAUST : 
Is sheep-skin then the sacred well 
That slakes eternally the sacred thirst ? 
Your drought will be unquenchable 
Except the waters from-your own breast burst. 


WAGNER : 
With all respect, one thing that thirst assuages ; 
Tis to take on the spirit of the ages, 
See what wise men have thought before our 
time, 
And then to what prodigious heights we have had 
strength to climb. 


FAUST : 
Prodigious! You may fairly say, star-high ! 
My friend, times past, remote antiquity, 
To us are as a book sealed with seven seals; 
And what you call the spirit of the ages 
Is just the spirit of our modern sages, 
The glass of their own phantasy reveals. 
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Then there’s a howl; one look and out they pour 
To see such jumble-bags turned inside-out, 

Such garbage-buckets stood at their front door 
At best the thing’s a high-class knockabout, 
With as much sense in all the solemn twaddle 

As when one blockhead raps another’s noddle. 


WAGNER : 
But life!—the human heart and mind !—One 
would 
Give much to know a little of all that. 


FAUST : 
Why, yes, as knowledge now is understood, 
But who dare give the right name to the brat ? 
They who had knowledge, and no care to hide 
All that they felt and knew from the crass mob— 
Their vision and their high heart’s passionate 

throb— 

Were always either burnt or crucified. 
But we sit late; the night is far advanced ; 
Friend, we will leave our colloquy awhile. 


WAGNER : 
I could sit here for ever so entranced, 
Discourse, and hear discourse, in such a learned 

style. 

I'll come to-morrow ; ’twill be Easter Day ; 
Some further questions you must let me bring ; 
Study’s my passion ; I know much ; but, pray, 
Go on till I have mastered everything. (Exit.) 
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FAUust : 
They only know not hope’s evanishment 
Who dig and dig the three-times-sifted sand ; 
Grubbing for buried gold with greedy hand 
They find a worm and feel a rich content. 


But, oh, to listen to this creature’s whine 

Where the ripe hour of vision came to birth. 

And, oh, that for this once my thanks are thine, 

Most pitiful of all the sons of earth ! 

For thou didst snatch me out of my despair 

That else had crushed me; when before me 
swam. 

That giant apparition of the air, 

I dwindled to the puny dwarf I am. 


This Me—God’s image—drawn in fancy nigh 

To that bright mirror where all truth is glassed, 

In self-delight, clear as the unclouded sky, 

Earth’s clayey vesture from my spirit cast ; 

Higher than angels, human energy 

Released to flow in power through Nature’s 
velns, 

Create and form and know felicity 

As do the gods—how sharp these after-pains ! 

A voice like thunder spake and silenced me. 


Ah, no! It was not given me to mete 

My strength with thine: if I had power at all 
’Twas to evoke, not hold thee; in that fleet 
Moment of time great was I—yet how small ! 
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And with what grim force thou didst thrust me 
back | 

On human fate’s incalculable track ! 

Who is my teacher ? What shall I ensue, 

What shun ? Shall that strong thrust direct my 
way ? 

Ah, but not suffering only, all we do, 

Narrows our path and cramps our blood’s free play. 


Unwelcome, alien, hostile things intrude 

On all of truth and shining excellence ; 

Then, having this world’s treasure, we conclude 

Things of more worth are frauds that cheat the 
sense ; 

And the loud world with its distracting strife 

Benumbs the very nerve of noble life. 


Time was when phantasy yet dared to hope, 

Winging aloft where loom the eternal verges ; 

Now is a little space her amplest scope, 

Since such brave barks have split shattered by 
Time’s rude surges. 

Care nestled in the brain 

Hatches the secret pain ; 

There, rocking restlessly all peace and all delight 
she scares : 

And ever on her face some new mask wears ; 

Wife, child, fair house or broad demesne her guise, 

Fire, water, dagger, poison-bow] : 

The blow unstruck can daunt thy soul ; 

The loss thou hast not felt Care can eternalize. 
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I am not like the gods! Too keen that thrust : 
I am the worm that burrows in the dust ; 

And, feeding there, some traveller’s footfall 
Crushes the worm and gives it burial. 


What else but dust my prison makes, and high 
Heaped on a hundred shelves my soul beseis ? 

What else this trash whose tinsel takes the eye, 
This world of atoms where the grey moth frets ? 

Shall I find here the thing that I have not ? 

Or haply on a thousand volumes stare 

To learn mere misery is most men’s lot 

And two or three were happy here and there ? 


Why dost thou grin at me, thou hollow pate ? 

Why, but that thy poor brain once dreamed like 
mine, 

Sought the high noon and in the grey dusk 
wandered late 

In sorrow searching after Truth’s clear shine ? 

By God, my very tools make mouths at me, 

With wheel and cog and ring and cylinder ! 

Here stands the door and you should be the key ; 

Troth, though ye have crimp wards the bolt ye 
cannot stir. 

Close still in the broad day 

Nature lets none remove her veil; and you 

From whose keen wit she shuts herselr away 

Will never force the lock with lever or with 
screw. 
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Ye only stand here, ye quaint instruments, 

Because ye stood here in my father’s time ; 

Long as this lamp its sooty vapour vents, 

Thou shrivelled parchment, take thy fill of 
grime. 

Better have spent my pittance than enhance 

Labour and sweat with its light load ; there’s none 

Is rightful lord of his inheritance 

Till what he had is by new toil re-won. 

Wealth not employed lays on a heavy weight, 

And we can only use what time and the hour 
create. 


Why is it that I fix my gaze just there ? 

Is there a magnet in that goblet’s gleam ? 

And why this sudden light so sweet and fair, 

As when in woods by night soft floats the cold 
moonbeam ? 


Thou glass unparalleled, hither to me ! 
I take thee from thy shelf full reverently, 
For skill and science sparkle in thy glow. 
Thou dost seal up the precious balm of sleep, 
Death’s abstract in thy crystal thou dost keep ; 
To him that made thee now thy favour show ! 
I see thee and for torment find long peace ; 
I grasp thee and these restless strivings cease ; 
My spirit at the flood ebbs swift away ; 
I am drawn out into the mighty deep, 
Below I see the glassy billows sweep, 
And to new shores beckons a newer day. 

D 
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Lightly there glides to me a fiery car ; 

And I am ready now to take the rein 

And on the empyreal highway travelling far 

To reach new worlds where effort knows not pain. 

To win that life, that bliss of Gods on high, 

Thou, worm but now, what grace hast thou, what 
worth ? | 

Nay, but thou canst, if, fear-and doubt put by, 

Thou turn thy back upon the sun of earth. 

Dare now to rend wide ope the eternal door 

That most would hasten by with sidelong gait ; 

Prove by thine act, what thou didst dream before, 

That man’s high meed and worth are as the god- 
like state ; 

Dare to cast off all fear of that dark pit 

Where phantasy its own damnation frames ; 

On through that gateway, though the mouth of it, 

Narrow and near, shall be encompassed with hell’s 
flames ! 

Pluck up thy heart and with high courage press 

Onward, cost what it may; on, on—to 
nothingness ! 


Come down, thou phial crystalline, 

Out of that ancient case of thine, 

Old friend, forgotten all these years. 

At feasts of many a vanished day 

Thou shon’st ; thou mad’st the grave guest gay, 
When healths were drunk, and wassailers 

Made verses on thy chiselled frieze, 

And drained the good wine to the lees 
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Thou tell’st of nights when I was young ; 
But now no neighbour will I pledge, 

Nor whet on thee my wit’s keen edge ; 

Here is a juice soon mutes the tongue. 

This darker stuff thou dost not scorn; 
You that I brewed, my chosen bowl, 

In one last draught with all my soul, 

As at a solemn feast I drink the rising morn. 


(He sets the goblet to his lips. A clash of 
churchbells and a choral chant) 


CHOIR OF ANGELS: Now is Christ risen ! 
Joy from on high, 
Joy upon earth 
Unto man born to die, 
Born to transgression’s 
Inherited throe, 
Wound in the trammels 
Of weakness and woe! 


FAUST : 

What echoing hum and what clear choral song 

Can so commandingly the cup withdraw ? 

Do ye ring in, deep bells, with iron tongue 

So soon the primal hour that the first Easter 
saw ? 

Ye choirs, are ye so quick to chant the com- 
fortablé hymn 

Sung at the dark grave once by seraphim— 

The strong assurance of a newer law ? 
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CHoirR OF WoMEN: Faithful and tender 
We laid Him so fair, 
With sandal and cedar, 
With spikenard and myrrh ; 
Wrapped in white linen, 
Borne on the bier, 
Here we entombed Him— 
But Christ is not here! 


CHOIR OF ANGELS: Now is Christ risen ! 
Blessed be they 
That were steadfast to ive Him 
And strong to obey ; 
In tribulation 
Standing unmoved, 
Healed by His stripes 
And by His death proved ! 


FAUST : 

Why have ye sought me out, so sweet, so strong, 

Ye airs of heaven, where in the dust [ lie ? 

Chime for the weak! To soft hearts chant your 
song ! 

I hear the call ye make but faith gives no reply. 

Faith’s dearest daughter is credulity. 

I have no courage now to seek in strife 

Those worlds whence these glad news wing earthly 
ground. 

Yet was my morn of youth familiar with the 
sound, 

And even now it calls me back to life. 
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There was a time when heaven stooped down to 
kiss 

My brow, when all one Sabbath stillness held ; 

Then these deep notes in power through all my 
being knelled, 

And when I prayed it was a burning bliss. 

Strange longings drove me, holy ecstasies, 

Through field and forest in my boyish years, 

And ’mid a very rain of scalding tears 

I felt within me a new world arise. 

These notes once ushered in youth’s sports and 
pastimes gay, 

With all the frolic gladness of the spring ; 

Now tender thoughts to me, sweet childish 
thoughts, they bring, 

And memory at Death’s threshold bars my 
way. 

Ring out, sweet songs of Heaven! This vernal 
rain 

Of tears makes the green earth my home again ! 


CHOIR OF YOUTHS: Heis uplifted 
That lay with the dead 
To glory and honour 
And life and Godhead ; 
Perfect activity, 
Endless rest ! 
Ah, but in sorrow 
We sob on earth’s breast ! 
He has forsaken us, 
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Left us His Cross ! 
Master, Thy gain is 
Our measureless loss. 


CHOIR OF ANGELS: Now is Christ risen 
From the womb of decay ! 
Break ye your bonds 
And your cords cast away ! 
Rejoice and be glad 
And praise Him and live 
In the love that He gave, 

By the love that ye give ; 
Feed Him in brotherly 
Breaking of bread ; 

The word that He spake 
Through the wide earth spread ; 
All His bright promises 

Hope and declare ! 

The Master is with you— 

The Master is there! 


BEFORE THE CITY GATE 


APPRENTICES: Where are you going to? 


OTHERS : Up the hill 
To Hunter’s Lodge. 
APPRENTICES : We're for the mill. 


First APPRENTICE: The inn by the stream is the 
place to go. 


SECOND: But not such a pretty walk. 


OTHERS : Hullo ! 
Where do you think of walking to? 

THIRD APPRENTICE: Oh, of course, I shall go with 

the rest. 

FOURTH : 
Why not come up to Burgdorf with me ? 
There’s pretty girls and beer of the best 
For a rare old rackety, ranting spree. 

FIFTH : 
You’re much too fond of that kind of racket : 
Do you want someone else to dust your jacket ? 
I’ve had enough of your devilry. 


FIRST SERVANT GIRL: No, no: I’ll go back straight 
to town. 
SECOND S.G.: He’s sure to be under those poplar 
trees. 
39 
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First S.G. : 
Then your luck’s up and my luck’s down. 
You two will walk about as you please 
And dance on the green. I don’t care a jot 
If you enjoy yourself or not. 


SECOND S.G.: 
But he won’t be by himself: so there! 
He'll bring the boy with the curly hair. 


STUDENT: 
Gad, how these strapping wenches stride ! 
Let’s go along with them. That’s the stuff! 
With a pot of strong beer and a pipe to puff 
And a girl in her best, I’m satisfied. 


YounGc Lapy : 
There, look at that! Boys who could get 
With perfect ease in the smartest set— 
What ashame! They have no manners at all ; 
They’re after the girls from the servants’ hall ! 


SECOND STUDENT (fo the first): 
Wait ! There’s a pair coming up behind, 
Really smart ; and one, by the way, 
Lives next door. I’ve a very good mind 
To be—well, more than civil some fine day. 
Here they are, just strolling on ; 
But they’ll take us with them before we’ve done. 


FIRST STUDENT: 
Bother! That’s boring: let’s make haste; 


Wilder birds are more to my taste. 
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Saturday’s girl with her mop and her muddle 
Is Sunday’s girl for a kiss and a cuddle. 


TOWNSMAN : 
No, sir, I’ve no opinion of our Mayor ; 
He’s much too hoity-toity in the chair ; 
And really what’s he doing for the town ? 
It’s getting daily worse, don’t you agree ? 
He’s always setting up authority 
And we are always putting money down. 


BEGGAR (singing) : 
Good gentlemen and pretty ladies 
That are so smart, with cheeks so red, 
A trifle for the poor old beggar, 
The poor old man that begs his bread. 


Just something for the hurdy-gurdy ; 
It is a joy to give away ; 

A day when all the world is happy 
Is the poor beggar’s harvest-day. 


SECOND TOWNSMAN : 
What I like best on Sunday or a feast 
Is a good talk about war and rumours of war, — 
When there’s a lot of fighting in the east, 
Say, Turkey—a safe distance from one’s door. 
Then at the window with a glass to sip 
One watches glide down stream ship after ship ; 
And in such splendid spirits home again 
Blessing the good things peace brings in its train. 
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THIRD TOWNSMAN : 
Just so! exactly what I like to do; 
If they like cracking skulls and sword and flame, 
It really need not trouble me and you 
So long as things at home are much the same. 


OLD CRONE (to TOWNSMAN’S daughter) : 
My! but that’s lovely! There’s a pretty ae ! 
You'll make them crazy! Only not so proud ; 
I can read fortunes, don’t you fret ; 
You'll have your will; you needn’t wish aloud. 


TOWNSMAN’S DAUGHTER : 
Come along, Agatha! By daylight 
I don’t consort with witches. By the way, 
Would you believe it? On St Andrew’s Night 
She showed me my true love as plain as day ! 


SECOND TOWNSMAN’S DAUGHTER: 
And in a bit of crystal she showed mine. 
A soldier with his comrades near as fine. 
I’m on the look out ; but do what I can 
Don’t seem to come across my soldier man. 


SOLDIERS: Oh, I would conquer 
Castle and wall, 
Mistresses fairer 
And prouder than all ! 
Soldier, be gallant 
And fair thee befall ! 
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Blow, bonny trumpet, 

And woo with thy breath, 
Blow, bonny trumpet, 

For rapine and death ! 


There mount the storm-troops ! 
There’s plunder to seize ! 
Fine mistress and castle 
Must yield up their keys. 


And to whom but bold heroes 
Should fortresses fall ? 

So away we go marching, 
The soldier-boys tall. 


Faust and WAGNER. 
FAUST: 

The streams and running brooks that froze 
Spring sets free from their icy gaol: 
Hope is green along the vale ; 
Bald Winter, shivering as he goes, 
Retires to the rocks and mountain snows. 
Ah, the old bandit still can pelt 
The lowlands with a few stray shot, 
On the green grass a tinkling belt : 
But white the sun endureth not ; 
Now he shapes with plastic stress, 
Soon he will quicken with living hues, 
And, as he has no flowers, he strews 
Those happy people in their gay dress. 
Just turn a moment and look down ; 
There, behind us, lies the town 
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Isn’t that pretty! Look how they swarm 
Through the black, old arch! The sun is warm 
And they love to sun themselves: they keep 
The feast of the Risen Lord. What then ? 

They themselves are risen men ; 

Shake off a kind of deathly sleep, 

As out of doors from alley and slum 

And forge and mill and bench they come, 
From gables and garrets and stifling lanes 
And crooked kennels that load them with chains, 
Out from the Church’s too solemn night 

Into the freedom of air and light. 

Look, look, what movement! How they throng ! 
Through gardens and meadows scattering wide : 
The river-reaches stretch broad and long: 

And a hundred merry pleasure-boats ride ! 
Look at this last one: what a load! 

Enough to sink them; and there on the high 
Hill-paths and the climbing mountain road 
What a flutter of colour delights the eye! 

I can hear already the village hum : 

There is the poor man’s kingdom come, 

What shouts! What laughter frank and free ! 
Here I’m the man I ought to be. 


WAGNER: 
This zs a privilege; sir, I shall treasure 
The memory of this walk. But, oh, dear me! 
I should be lost alone here ; all rough pleasure 
Is too much for my sensibility. 
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Fiddles and ninepins, shouting.—I’m afraid 

All this to me is a distressing noise ; 

One would suppose the devil piped and played ; 

And yet this is their music, these their joys. 
PEASANTS under the Linden. Dance and Song. 


The shepherd he made himself smart for the ball 
With jacket and ribbon and nosegay and all ; 
As spruce as a sprat on a griddle. 
Round the linden there wasn’t a place to be had, 
And all of them danced as if they were mad ; 
With a snicker-snee 
And a tweedle-dee-dee, 
Merrily scraped the fiddle. 


He puffed and he pushed and he elbowed the rest, 
And then to a pretty young maiden he pressed 
And clipped her round the middle: 
She turned about, so fresh and smart, 
And she said, “‘ Young man, you gave me a start,” 
With a tweedle-dee-dee 

“Don't meddle with me, 

I'll thank you not to meddle.”’ 


But away they went in the thick of the fun, 
Right and left they twisted and spun 
And the petticoats flew: taradiddle ! 
They flushed so red and they flushed so hot, 
They sat them down in a quiet spot, 

With a snicker-snee 

And a tweedle-dee-dee, 
And he held her round the middle. 
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‘* Now don’t you be so free with me. 
There’s many that take a poor girl on their knee, 
And then their thumbs they twiddle.” 
But he was so sly that she soon tripped, 
And still the fiddle scraped and ripped 
With a snicker-snee 
And a fiddle-dee-dee, 
And a la-la-la to the fiddle ! 


OLD PEASANT: 
Doctor, it’s very kind of you to come 
Amongst us poor folk on a holiday. 
So take a pull with me, Sir, of this jug. 
Here’s wishing it will take your thirst away, 
And there’s a better toast I’d like to give: 
May you, Sir, have as many years to live 
As there are drops of liquor in the mug. 


FAUST: 
With pleasure. Ha! a most refreshing brew, 
So here's your healths and my best thanks to you. 


(The PEASANTS gather round in a circle) 


OLD PEASANT: 
Sure, we're all pleased to see you come abroad, 
Now that there’s feasting and our hearts are glad : 
Many’s the time when you and yours have been 
A great help to us when the times were bad. 
There’s many here alive and well to-day 
Your father rescued lying at death’s door 
With fever ; it was he who stopped the plague 
That took off hundreds of us, rich and poor. 
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You were a young man then, as I recall. 

Yet into every stricken house you went 

When they brought out the dead into the street, 
And by God’s blessing took no harm at all. 
Stern tests you stood, and they all prove 

Help to the helper cometh from above. 


CROWD: 
Cheers for the doctor! God save him, 
That when we want him we may have him ! 


FAUuUST: 
Uncover to Him from whom proceed 
Knowledge and skill and help in need. 


(FAusT and WAGNER move on) 


WAGNER : 
O Sir! What must your feelings be, 
Rich in the people’s reverence ! 
Ah, what a happy man is he 
Whose talents win such recompense ! 
Fathers point you out to their sons, 
And one cries ‘‘ Where ?’”’ and t’other runs; 
The fiddler stops and the dancers are still ; 
They stand in rows as you climb the hill ; 
Up go their hats, as high as the tree ; 
And very soon they’ll be down on the knee 
As if for the Venerabile. 


FAUST: $ 
We'll go no farther than that boulder. There 
We'll rest a little. Often in times past 
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Plunged in deep thought I sat here. Strove with 
prayer 

On this grey stone and well nigh swooned with fast: 

Rich then in hope and faith I thought to wrest 

From the Lord of Heaven deliverance from that 
pest, 

With wringing of my hands and sighs and tears. 

Now all those sounding praises in my ears 

Hurt worse than scorn and bitter mockery. 

Ah, could’st thou look into my secret thought 

And see how little son or father wrought 

To earn at all their honest eulogy. 

My father was a worthy man, whose dim 

Intelligence pondered with a profound 

Honesty, but, as he might, with freak and whim, 

Nature and her inviolable round. 

Secluded in his sooty laboratory, 

With other adepts in the famous art, 

He tried interminable formule, 

For fusing things her mandate holds apart. 

Then did the ruddy lion woo and wed 

The fair white lily in a bath of lead, 

And both were in one bridal chamber stowed, 

While at white heat the fuelled furnace glowed. 

Then, if the young queen, brilliant as a bride, 

Shone in the glass retort, that worked the spell, 

The cure was found ; of course, the patients died, 

And no one thought of asking who got well. 

So with our devilish boluses and pills 

In these green valleys and these quiet hills, 
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Worse than the plague we raged. Ah, my dear 
Sir, 

Thousands have had the poisonous stuff from me : 

They died, and I am left alive, you see 

That I may hear men praise the murderer. 


WAGNER : | 3 
Why worry over little things like these ? 
Surely as good a man as ever breathed 
Does quite sufficient if he practises 
With skill and care an art to him bequeathed. 
If you revered your father in your youth 
’Twas well, sir, to perpetuate his skill ; 
If you have now more scientific truth, 
Some day your son may carry it further still. 


FAUST: | 

Oh to have hope! Still to confide in her 
To lift me from the flood where error flows ! 
Ignorance is a prompt practitioner, 
And knowledge cannot practise what it knows. 
But we'll not let these sad thoughts sour 
The benediction of this hour. 
See how the low sun’s crimson glory shines 
Soft on the huts among their sheltering pines. 
But now he stoops, he sinks, the day is over, 
There where he rushes a new dawn will break. 
Oh, that I have no wings that I might hover 
And follow, follow ever in his wake ! 
Then in an evening light that never fails, 
For me the world one stillness should enfold, 

BE 
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Fire on all summits, peace upon all vales, 

And every silvery beck a rill of gold. 

No mountains then should bar my godlike flight, 

No savage gorges their grim ramparts raise, 

But the great sea on my astonished sight 

Dawn, with his basking gulfs and glittering bays. 

Now the bright god seems hurling from heaven’s 
steep, 

And I am driven, like a venturous bark, 

Of his eternal splendour to drink deep, 

The day before me and behind the dark. 

Heaven shines above, below the waters roll. 

A dream, and with the dream he, too, is gone. 

Ah, not so lightly can the winged soul 

Fledge the crass flesh with phantom pinion. 

Yet ’tis a native impulse so to dare, 

Upward to soar, beat forward with strong wings, 

When high above us, lost in the blue air, 

His palpitating song the skylark sings ; 

When o’er the rugged pine-tree fastnesses 

The poising eagle spreads his ample vanes 

And over level lands and tumbling seas 

Toil to their far off home the straggling cranes. 


WAGNER : 
I’ve had strange fits that scarcely squared with 
sense, 
But never such an odd experience. 
One soon gets tired of fields and trecs and brooks, 
I never much begrudged the bird his flight : © 
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But intellectual joy is my delight ; 

I like the printed leaves bound up in books. 

Then are dark winter nights both mild and fair, 

Life warms the limbs that frost and cold have 
nipped ; 

Show me a valuable manuscript, 

All heaven steps down beside my study chair. 


FAUST : 
You only know one impulse: never come 
To know the other. But two souls contend 
In me and both souls strive for masterdom, 
Which from the other shall the sceptre rend. 
The first soul is a lover, clasping close 
To this world tentacles of corporal flame ; 
The other seeks to rise with mighty throes 
To those ancestral meadows whence it came. 
If there be spirits, if the air they crowd, 
The master-weavers betwixt heaven and earth, 
Let them descend out of their golden cloud, 
And bear me hence up to a brighter birth ! 
Ah, were the great magician’s mantle mine, 
And could it carry me to far off things, 
I would not sell it, not for raiment fine, 
And all the splendour that apparels kings. 


WAGNER : 
Oh, don’t call up those fiends ; it is well known 
How floating round the atmospheric zone 
In every quarter of the earth they find 
A thousand ways to jeopardy mankind. 
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Out of the north come goblin teeth that bite 
With shooting out of arrow-headed tongues, 
And from the east the vampires, whose delight 
Is shrivelling up and fattening on your lungs. 
And when the south has sent his desert ghouls 
To roast your brainpan with their burning rays 
The west lets loose the swarm that only cools 
To drown yourself, your fallows and your leys. 
They hear a whisper, they like mischief so ; 
They come at once for love of trickery, 

And when with airs of heaven they seem to blow 
They lisp like angels to delude and lie. 

Let us be going; earth is gray and whist, 

The air grows cool; and slowly sinks the mist. 
Why do you stand stock still and stare and stare ? 
What spell so charms you in the dusky air? 


FAUST : 
Do you not see that black dog quartering there 
Among the young corn and the stubble bare ? 


WAGNER: 


Oh, yes, I saw him long ago; but he 
Did not seem of much consequence to me. 


FAuvst : 
Look at him well. What do you take him to be? 


WAGNER : 
Why, it’s a poodle dog. And I presume 
He’s looking for his master. 
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FAUST : Don’t you see 
Those snake-like circles nearing in the gloom ? 
If I mistake not as he runs he leaves 
A trail of fire that travels in his track. 


WAGNER: 
For my part I can only see a black 
Poodle. I am afraid your sight deceives 


You, sir. 


FAUST: I see a sort of running noose, 
A magic cord to bind us hand and foot. 


WAGNER: 
I see he’s off and on, uncertain how to choose ; 
We are both strangers and his master’s lost. 


FAUST: 
The circle narrows ; and here comes the brute. 


WAGNER : 
You see a dog, dear sir, and not a ghost. 
He’s whining ; lying on his belly, too, 
Wagging his tail; that’s just what all dogs do. 


FAUST: 
You come with us, my friend ; come on ! 
You shall be our companion. 


WAGNER : 
They are absurd beasts, poodles ; if you stop 
They lie and wait ; call them and they’ll come 
quick ; 
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They’ll bring you anything you’ve chanced to 
drop 
Or jump into the water for your stick. 


FAUST: 
You were quite right; there’s nothing spectral 
thin 
About the brute, he’s just well broken in. 


WAGNER : 
Train a dog well and every man of sense 
Cannot but value its intelligence. 
He’s worth your kindness ; yes, one sees at once 
Of all your class he’s by no means the dunce. 


(They enter the City Gate.) 


STUDY 


FAuST and POODLE enter. 


FAUST : 
Deep night lay on grassland and springing corn 
As I came through them in that blessed hour 
When the true soul within us is reborn 
And things not earthly touch us with dread power. 
Then all unruly impulses are still, 
All violence is curbed ; 
The love of man can all our being fill, 
The love of God reign undisturbed. 
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Quiet ! Stop that infernal to and fro 

And sniffing at the threshold. Here, take that, 
And lie on it behind the stove’s warm glow ; 
It’s my best cushion and shall be your mat. 
Outside on the hill-paths ‘twas good to see 

You run and leap with eager zest : 

But now I am your host and you must be 

A quiet though a welcome guest. 


Ah, when the friendly lamp relit 

Burns in our narrow cell; 

The heart takes radiance from it, 

If there self-knowledge dwell. 

Reason begins to speak that long was dumb ; 
Hope blooms, that long lay dead 

And for the living waters yearnings come ; 
Yea, for life’s fountain-head. 


Don't snarl, sir; your brute-noises jar 
My very soul, that hears within 

Notes of diviner origin. 

Men’s mockery is familiar ; 

They gird at all they are too dull 

To understand, the Good, the Beautiful ; 
And grunt at all that’s hard; but you, 
Dumb beast, will you growl too? 


I long for inward peace ; but, oh, 
The bubbling well is wasted at the spring : 
Why has the fountain sunk so low 
So soon, and left me languishing ? 
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I suffer a perpetual dearth ; 
Yet is a rich supply unsealed ; 
We seek for treasure not of earth, 
We hunger after truth revealed ; 
Where burns it with such beauty blent 
As shines in the New Testament ? 
Let me look up the text ; I’m stung. 
By a strong impulse-‘once for all 
To take the great original 
And turn it simply into our own tongue. 
(He opens a volume and sets to.) 
“In the Beginning was the Word ’’—how so ? 
I’m stuck already. Who can help me? No; 
I cannot value the mere word so high: 
I see I must translate it differently, 
If only the inspiring light were kind. 
Well then: “ In the Beginning was the Mind.”’ 
That first line needs reflection: else my pen 
Will skip too glib across the page and scour 
Too fast. Does Mind form, work in all things 
then ? 
It must run: “ In the Beginning was the Power.” 
Even while I write it something in me says 
It will not stand: I do not like the phrase. 
Ah, now I have the light that first I lacked ; 
“In the Beginning was the Creative Act.” 


If I’m to share my room with you 
Stop howling and stop barking too. 
I can’t keep such a noisy hound ; 
So you or I must shift our ground. 
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You have outstayed your welcome : so— 

The door is open—out you go! 

Eh, but what’s that ? Has Nature such surprises ? 
Is’t shadow,—substance ? Long it grows and fat ; 
In a tremendous arch it rises ! 

I swear a poodle never looked like that ! 

What goblin-ghost have I brought home to-night ° 
He’s like the Nile-horse with red eyes of flame 
And fearful jaws that snap and bite. 

But I have that will make you tame. 

Solomon’s Key is the sovran spell 

For these cursed demi-spawn of hell. 


SPIRITS (in the passage) : 
Keep off! keep off! By bolts and locks, 
There’s one of us trapped like a prowling fox. 
Ha! Ha! Ha! how the bold heart sinks ! 
Wow! Wow! Wow! The old hell-lynx. 
Let be! Let be! Warily ! 
Hover high, hover low, 
Hither, thither, to and fro! 
He will find a way out, by yes and no. 
But we must not leave him in such a plight ; 
So use all your power and all your sleight, 
For we owe him many a delicate delight. 


FAUST: 
It needs but the words of the mighty Four 
And the brute will trouble me no more. 


Glow, Salamander, glow! 
Flow, Undine, flow! 


FAUST 


Sylph, in wandering air be found ! 
Cobbold, dig beneath the ground ! 


He that knows not 

Dry, cold, moist, hot, 

And of each the quality 
O’er spirits hath no mastery. 


Salamander, Salamander, 

Pass in fire! Pass in foam, 

Undine, Undine ! 

Sylph, with falling stars go wander, 
Deck thee with the meteor’s sheen ! 
But thou helpmate of the home, 
Come thou forth! Come forth to us, 
Incubus! Incubus! 

Bless this dwelling from all harm, 

So complete the powerful charm ! 


What, hump, not one in thee and no harm done ? 
He lies and grins from ear to ear. 

Then if the Four thou dost not fear 

I’ll try thee with the mightier One. 

Companion, art thou 

A waif of hell ? 

Behold the Sign to which black angels bow ! 
Ah, now the bristly hog begins to swell ! 
Satan’s limb, 

Dost thou know Him, 


The Uncreate, 
Unexpressed, 
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That fills all heaven, Whom guilt and hate 
Pierced through the breast ? 


Behind the stove he skulks, 

Blown to a monstrous elephant he bulks ! 
The whole room fills as if ’twould fleet 
Away in mist! Down from the roof, 
Down at thy master’s feet ! 

Thou seest my menace is no dream. 

I make the fires of heaven hot 

To heat thee with a holy heat, 

And singe thee horn and hoof. 

Tarry not 

Till there shine forth the glory of the Trinal Beam, 
Of my most potent art the top supreme. 


(As the mist settles MEPHISTOPHELES 1n 
the garb of a wandering pedagogue 
steps out from behind the stove) 

MEPHIST. : 
No need to shout so! What’s your worship’s 
will ? 
FAUuST : 
You were forsooth the kernel in the nut ! 
A very droll case, called ‘“‘ The Poodle Dog 
Transformed ’’—into a travelling pedagogue. 


MEPHIST. : 
My homage, sir, and compliments on your skill. 
If e’er I sweat so you may call me cut. 


Faust: Your name ? 
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MEPHIST. : Why ask it ? You were too astute 
To set much value on the Word! The show 
Of outward things you do not care to know, 
And all your study is the Absolute. 


FAustT : 
Ah, but you gentlemen are apt to advertise 
Your nature by your names; as, God of Flies, 
Or I could quote you the Destroyer cursed, 
Or him that was a Liar from the first. 
Then who are you ? 


MEPHIST. : Part of the power endued 
With malice old yet ever working good. 


FAUST : . 
That’s subtle ; but what does it signify ? 


MEPHIST. : 
I am the spirit that doth still deny ; 
And I am right ; for everything that is 
By rights should topple down to the abyss : 
Ergo, ’twere better if nothing had been. 
All that you call destruction, evil, sin, 
That is the element that I work in. 


FAUST: 
A part, you said; yet you’re a thing entire. 


MEPHIST. : 
That’s modesty : which you must please admire. 
If man, the mite infinitesimal, 
Takes his mad microcosm for the All, 
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Part of that part am I, which ere creation’s ray 

Was all; part of that darkness whence came 
forth the Day ; 

That too pretentious particle of light 

Which now disputes her rank with Mother Night, 

With small success; for all its effort vast 

It is immersed in matter and sticks fast. 

Matter reflects it, matter it makes fair, 

Matter confines its progress everywhere, 

And before long, my expectation is, 

With matter it will sink to the abyss. 


FAUST: 
Ah, now I understand your high vocation : 
Failing a general annihilation 
You've taken to the retail line instead. 


MEPHIST. : 

And there's but little in it when all’s said. 

All that is most opposed to non-existence, 

This—what you call ’em—gross world’s crass 
resistance, 

So far as I have pushed the job, has proved 

A thing by no means easily removed 

By waves, storms, earthquakes, fire, or what you 
please ; 

There is a settled calm on lands and seas. 

And this damned brat, this man-beast and his 
get, 

Will not be downed ; although it’s true, I have 

Helped them by mortal millions to the grave, 
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New blood, fresh vigour trickles in him yet. 

So it goes on; enough to make one rave. 

The air wafts germs, they wander in the wave, 

Earth breeds them in her myriad furrows sown ; 

And they complacently unfold 

In moist and dry and hot and cold ; 

Why, but for fire, there’s nothing left I care to 
have : 

That I can call my own. 

FAUST : 

Thou dost set up thy cold, stark devil’s fist 

Against the everlasting reign 

Of power that hath all made and all things blest ; 

Thou doublest it in vain. 

Bethink thee of some likelier strategy 

Chaos’ incalculable son. 


MEPHIST. : 
Well, we must think about it, you and I; 
More when we next meet, which will be anon. 
Permit me for the moment to retire. 


FAUST: 
I don’t see why you ask me; now we know 
Each other, you are free to come and go. 
There is the window, there’s the door. 
Or there’s the stove-pipe if you so desire. 


MEPHIST. : 
I must admit there is just one thing more, 
That stops my promenade. If’t must be told 
It is the Druid’s foot on your threshold. 
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FAUST : 
You find the pentagram an obstacle ? 
Why, you ingenious imp of hell, 
How got you in then? What could so impose 
On such a spook as you, you devil’s spawn ? 


MEPHIST. : 
Well, look at it! The thing is badly drawn: 
You see, the outside angle doesn’t close. 


FAUST : 
As luck would have it! You were fairly crept 
Into the snare and pretty near the noose. 


MEPHIST. : 
Why, the poor poodle-dog, as in he leapt, 
Gave’t not a thought. Now it’s the very deuce : 
The devil’s in and can’t get out again. 


FAUST : 
Why not just flutter through the window-pane ? 


MEPHIST. : 
It is a law for devil and goblin 
They must go out the way that they slipt in. 
Our coming we are free to pick and choose, 
But when we want to be off, we’re tied up tight. 


FAUST: 
So hell too has its code of civil right ; 
I like that ; and no doubt it’s possible 
To bind you gentry by a solemn pact. 
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MEPHIST. : 
What’s promised that you shall possess in full ; 
And not one syllable will we retract. 
But it’s a lengthier business than you guess : 
When we meet presently it shall receive 
A full discussion ; in all seriousness 
You must permit me now to take my leave. 


FAUST : 
Oh, stay a little while and talk; you see 
There are so many things I want to know. 


MEPHIST. : 
I’ll soon be back; then you can question me ; 


But for the moment you must let me go. 


FAUST : 
I set no snare for you, nor toil, nor gin ; 
But you obliged me by just walking in: 
When you have caught the devil, hold him fast, 
Or your first catch is like to be the last. 


MEPHIST. : 
Well, if it pleases you, I’ll gladly stay ; 
But you must let me while the time away 
With pleasant demonstrations of my art. 
I stipulate for that. 


FAUST : With all my heart. 
Provided it’s diverting. 
MEPHIST.: - Tut, my friend, 


One hour with me will gratify desire 
More than the formal year from end to end. 
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The chants these gentle spirits choir, 

The forms that dance to their sweet stops 
Are not like magic’s mummery. 

Sweet odour from their music drops, 

And you will lie and lick your chops, 

And stretch each nerve in ecstasy. 

There needs no overture to bring them in : 
We are all met : so let your song begin. 


SPIRITS : 
Roll, ye vaulted glooms, away ! 
Dearer than the dawn of day 
Through the rifted darkness shine, 
Thou profound heaven’s hyaline. 
Where the hurrying vapours crowd 
Little stars peep through the cloud, 
Milder suns that lend their light 
To make pale noon of earth’s midnight. 
Children of the spacious sky, 
Hither float and wander by, 
Stooping as ye go to bless 
With aerial loveliness. 
Longing follows where ye pass, 
With your scarves and fluttering sleeves 
Cast a shadow on the grass, 
Curtain up the whispering leaves, 
Where the thoughts of love are deep 
As life’s last look and death’s last sleep. 
Leaf and tendril, vine on vine, 
Hanging down their laden stems, 
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Gushing grapes and foaming wine, 
Rippling over pearls and gems ; 

Till the mountain it forsakes 

And the rushing of its rills 

Broadens into slumbering lakes, — 
Gladdening the grassy hills. 

And the minions of the air 

Drink of joy, and onward fare, 
Winging towards the sun’s swift sphere, 
Toward the islands beckoning bright 
That dance upon their waves of light. 
There the choral song we hear, 

There the whirling dancers see, 
Dancing over wood and lea; 

Fading, fading, floating free 

To the upland lawns and brakes, 

Cleaving the crystalline lakes, 

Hovering high and hovering far 

To that dear, that distant star, 
Where Life, Love, Enchantment are. 


MEPHIST. : 
He is asleep. Well done, ye airy things, 
Ye’ve hushed him sweetly with your warbled 

strings. | 

And for this music I’m your debtor. No; 
You are not quite the man as yet 
To catch the devil and not let him go. 
Fool him with visions, drench him in the brine 
Of blissful seas whose waves are fancies sooth. 
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And now, to pass that mystic sign 

Before the threshold set, 

I want a ratton’s nibbling tooth. 

That makes but brief demands upon my skill: 
Hist ! There’s one scampering to learn my will. 


The Lord of Rattons and of Mice 
Of Flies and Frogs and Bugs and Lice 
Bids you come out and bravely chew 
That thing across the threshold through. 
Imagine it is daubed with fat: 
Ha! Here you are, come pit-a-pat. 
Smartly to work then. ‘Tis the edge, 
Where the sharp apex cuts the ledge, 
That bars my way. Just one bite more. 
Now, till we meet again, my Faustus, you may 
snore. 


FAust (waking up): 
What, am I duped twice over? Can it be 
These airy spirits beckon to betray! 
Only in dreams the devil came to me 
And a black poodle ran away. 
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FAUST : 
Who is that knocking ? Comein! Who are you 
Must needs disturb my peace again ? 


MEPHIST. : It’s me. 
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Faust: Come in! 


MEPHIST.: Say it three times. 
FAust : Come in! 
MEPHIST. : Thanks, that will do 
Nicely. Now we shall get on famously. 
To get you out of the dumps, you see, 
I am come as a man of quality, 
My scarlet suit gallooned with gold, 
My dandy cloak of silken fold, 
Cock-feathers in my hat, an ell of steel, 
Sharp as a spit, to dangle at my heel. 
Go, make yourself as smart as me; 
Then all formalities put by 
We'll see what life is, you and I. 


FAUST : 
What matters it how I am dressed 
This narrow life will be the same. 
I am too old to treat it as a jest, 
Too young to have given up the game. 
What satisfaction can this world bestow ? 
Thou shalt forego—forego, forego ; 
That is the everlasting song 
That in the ears of all men rings, 
That unremitting our life long 
Hour after hour hoarsely sings. 
With horror I behold the morning break, 
And I could almost weep salt tears to see 
The day that its appointed course will take 
And never grant one single wish to me: 
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No, not one wish: all promptings of delight 

It damns with critical fastidious stare ; 

Life wears a thousand masks that come to spite 
All that I mean to shape of good and fair. 

And when the day is over and I creep 

Sick, sick at heart, into my lonely bed, 

I am denied the common boon of sleep, 

Such uncontrollable dreams run through my head, 
The god that made this beating heart his own 
Searches my soul and stirs its depths profound ; 
But he’s the monarch of an impotent throne 
And alters nothing in the world around. 

Merely to be is to know all unrest : 

I hate my life and reckon death were best. 


MEPHIST.: 


And yet death never is a welcome guest. 


FAUST: 


Happy is he, for whom in noonday sun 

Of glory, death the bloody laurels binds ; 
Happy whom when the maddening dance is done 
Pillowed upon some fair girl’s breast he finds. 
Oh, to have sunk in such a swooning-fit, 
Exanimate by that Great Spirit’s might ! 


MEPHIST. : 


Yet there was someone on a certain night 
sniffed a black draught, but wouldn’t sample it. 


FAUST : 


So you're a spy then: that’s your pastime. 
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MEPHIST. : Oh, 
I’m not omniscient ; there are things I know. 


FAUST: 

If in that ghastly tumult a sweet sound, 

Dear to me once, could steal my thoughts away, 

And, some faint answering echoes in me found, 

Could on the muted stops of childhood play ; 

My curse on every lure and cheating spell 

That cabins up the soul in this close cage, 

Dungeoned in sorrow’s unremitted hell 

By glittering fraud and blinding cozenage ; 

And before all cursed be those lotty aims 

That wind the soul in their false, futile coil ; 

Cursed be all semblances, all forms, all names 

That our vexed spirit occupy and foil! 

And you, ye hypocrites, ye cogging dreams, 

Of never-dying fame, I curse ye now ; 

Cursed be all chattels, everything man deems 

His dear possessions, wife, child, hind and 
plough ! 

Accursed be Mammon with his shining hoards, 

Whether he tempt to deeds of high renown, 

Or with his filthy surfeit blunt the sword 

And roll us wallowing on a bed of down. 

My blistering curse the grape vine’s balm-drop 
scathe ! 

A curse on love for better or for worse ! 

A curse on hope! A curse upon all faith! 

And on submission fall my heaviest curse ! 
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SPIRITS (invisible) : 
Woe! Woe! 
Thou hast destroyed 
Thy fair world with the blow 
Of a mighty fist ! 
It topples, crashes, ruining down, 
For was not he a demi-god that brake it ? 
We gather up the fragments ; in the void 
Leave them, and the lost loveliness lament. 
Great son of earth, rise up, remake it 
More strong 
And more magnificent ; 
Build it again within 
Thy breast ; and thy new life begin 
With a new heart and a new song ! 


MEPHIST. : 
These are some of my small fry, 
Imps of precocity ; 
You hear, they recommend 
Pleasure and action. Their large lure 
Is the great world: they bid you end 
Your solitude, which, slow but sure, 
Obstructs the sap, till from disuse 
The very senses grow obtuse. 
Ah, toy no more with grief; with beak of 
steel 
The vulture gnaws your vitals; think agen ; 
The worst of company can make you feel 
You are a man and they are brother men. 
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Not that you’re to rub elbows with the crowd : 
I’m no great oneyer; if you’ll condescend 

To walk the world with me, I shall be proud 
To be your man this minute. I’m your friend, 
And if you'll have it so will come at call 

Your humble servant and your menial. 


FAUST: 
And what exact return am I to make? 


MEPHIST. : 
That’s so far off the thing may be dismissed. 


FAUST : 
No, no! The devil is an egoist, 
And not so fond of serving for God’s sake. 
Make your conditions clear beyond a doubt ; 
When hireless hirelings come, the luck is out. 


MEPHIST. : 
I’ll serve you here, and you shall have my bond ; 
Save at your beck I slumber not nor slack ; 
And when we find us in the world beyond 
With the like service you shall pay me back. 


FAUST : 
The world beyond can give me no concern ; 
When you have made a rubble-heap of this 
It will be time the other had its turn. 
Earth is the fountain-head of all my bliss, 
The sun of earth shines on my miseries. 
Once shut of them nothing shall make me stop ; 
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Come what come may, I have no care to learn 

If in the future we know hate and love, 

Or whether for the spheres that wheel above 

There be perhaps a bottom and a top. 
MEPHIST. : 

If you’re of that mind there’s no risk: so give 

Your bond: and for the days you have to live 

Enjoy my arts ; for they can make your own 

Things man ne’er yet so much as looked upon. 


FAUST : 
Poor devil! What hast thou to give ? 
When was the soul that struggles to ascend 
A thing that such as you could comprehend ° 
True thou hast bread by which man cannot live ; 
And ruddy gold that through the fingers slips 
Like quicksilver ; you set the ivory spinning 
At that queer game where there’s no chance of 

winning ; 

Yours are the women of the vermeil lips 
That in our arms gaze in our rivals’ eyes, 
And yours is honour our lust deifies, 
Gone like a falling star. Tempt me with fruits 
That rot ere they be crushed; branches that fade, 
For ever verdant with insidious shoots. 


MEPHIST. : 
That’s a commission staggers me no whit ; 
There I cm rich, and you shall be obeyed. 
But, my good friend, one day you'll want to sit 
O’er some good thing, a gourmet nothing loth. 
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FAust : 
If e’er I wallow on a bed of sloth, 
The game is up, and there’s an end of me. 
If you can lie so well, so well cajole, 
That to myself I am what I would be— 
In that complacent surfeit souse my soul— 
It shall be my last day. Now—will you bet ? 


MEPHIST.: Done! 


FAUST : Done! If e’er I cry to the passing hour 
‘Thou art so beautiful! Oh, linger yet!” 
Fasten my fetters; I am in thy power. 

Then I will go down gladly to the pit. 

Then let the bell toll for my funeral, 

Then of thy servitude thou shalt be quit ; 

The clock may stop, the hand may fall ; 

For all time’s hours for me will have passed away. 


MEPHIST. : 
Think well: I shall remember what you say. 


FAUST: 
And you have an indisputable right, 
I do not wantonly miscalculate ; 
Though I stick out for what I deem my dues, 
I am a slave, no matter thine or whose. 


MEPHIST. : 
Then there’s no reason why I should not wait 
At the high table where you'll be to-night, 
When in their robes the new-dubbed doctors 
dine. 
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But to make all things sure as life and death, 
Just one thing more, please—just one little line. 


FAUST : 

What, pedant, must it be in black and white ? 

You never knew a man then, or man’s word once 
passed 

Faithfully kept? You think my bond mere 
breath, 

Powerless to bind me while my life shall last ? 

Does not the world with all its streams rage on 

And shall a promise keep me from the brink ? 

And yet we treasure the illusion, 

And who is there would care to break the link ? 

Well for the heart where pure truth keeps the 
field ; 

There is no sacrifice then to recall ; 

And yet a bit of sheepskin signed and sealed 

Becomes a sort of bogey to us all. 

The word is done to death with a scratching pen, 

Vellum and sealing wax are lords of men. 

Thou wicked spirit, tell me what’s thy will ? 

Is’t brass or marble, parchment or foolscap ? 

A graver’s tool, a chisel or a quill ? 

Make your own choice, for I care not a rap. 


MEPHIST. : 
What use is this ungovernable flood 
Of scalding words ? Pray you turn off the tap. 
The bond will do on any crumpled scrap, 
But you must sign it with a drop of blood. 
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FAUST: 
If that will satisfy you, well and good : 
To any foolery I’ll set my hand. 


MEPHIST. : 
Blood is a juice of an especial brand. 


Faust: 
Are you afraid I mean to break the bond ? 
My sole ambition and my single aim 
Is punctual performance. In my fond, 
My puffed-up pride, I thought me not like you ; 
And now I claim no rank but what you claim. 
A Greater Spirit has put me to shame. 
Nature has barred me out; and my thin clew 
Of thought is broken. I have long ago 
Wearied of knowledge. Let us steep the glow 
Of passion in the sensual deeps ; and through 
The magic veil unrent things strange and new 
Their unexhausted miracles provide. 
Down with me, down, to time and tide, 
The breakers that roar, the billows that ride; 
Pleasure and pain, 
Success and impotent disdain, 
Assume all shapes and shuffle as they can ; 
Restless energy proves the man. 


MEPHIST. : 
No metes and bounds apply to you. 
Indulge omnivorous appetite, 
Or snatch a fugitive delight ; 
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Merely consult your own digestion : 
Only, no shyness ; just fall to. 


FAUST: 
I tell you pleasure’s not in question : 
I am the reeling votary of strife, 
Of joy’s most savage pang, hate sick with love, 
And sullen anger that can stab to life. 
The knowledge-fit has left me. There is no 
Ache I will-bar my door to: all that’s dealt 
The heart of man, all, all that men have felt, 
Shall throb through my heart with an equal throe. 
I’ll grapple the great deeps, the heights above ; 
Upon my head be all men’s joys and griefs ; 
So to their stature my sole self shall grow 
And splinter with them on the roaring reefs. 


MEPHIST. : 

Oh, but believe me—and that same hard tack 

I’ve munched and chewed four thousand years 
at least— 

From cradled babe to corpse in coffin black, 

There comes a heart-burn from that bitter yeast. 

Trust me, this complete whole transcends your 
mark ; 

Its ministry is for a God’s delight ; 

His dwelling place is everlasting light ; 

He has consigned us to the eternal dark, 

And you must be content with day and night. 


Faust: Ah! but I will! 
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MEPHIST. : Oh, that is nobly said! 
And yet there comes on me a certain dread: 
Time is so short, and art, we know, is long. 
You should take lessons, for the school is hard. 
Why not strike up a friendship with a bard? 
The gentleman might saunter back and forth 
And drawl his pensive song, 

And to your honoured crown all gifts concede ; 
The lion’s courage and the wild-stag’s speed, 
The Italian’s fire, the endurance of the North. 
He might perhaps disclose the gentle art 

How to betray, though really you're all heart, 
And while youth’s impulses inflame you still 
Only to fall in love on principle. 

Were such my friend I’d take him to my bosom, 
And I might call him Mr Microcosm. 


FAUST : 
And what am I, if my injurious star 
Grudges the crown of life, the golden zone, 
That all my senses strive to make my own ? 


MEPHIST. : 
Why, when all’s done, you are—just what you are. 
Clap on your pate cart-loads of crimp horse-hair, 
On ell-high heels clump up the stately stair,— 
You will remain exactly what you are. 


FAUST: 
Then I have sweated for a bauble crown, 
Snatched vainly at man’s intellectual dower ; 
And now the end has come and I sit down, 
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I feel within no fountain of new power. 

By not one hair’s breadth did my soul ascend 

Nor by an inch approach that which can have 
no end. 


MEPHIST. : 
Why, my dear Sir, you seem to look at things 
As most men see them; we'll be better sped, 
Or else the joy of living will take wings. 
Hang it! You’ve arms and legs; you've got a 

head 

And other fleshy parts. Suppose I dine, 
Then are the viands I’ve just ate less mine ? 
Suppose I have six stallions in my stall 
Are not their muscles mine? Ain’t I a stout ’un 
With four and twenty legs to get about on ? 
Oh, thrust your thinking to the wall, 
And see the world with me. I'll tell you this ; 
A fellow damned in self-analysis 
Is like the ass some devil with a string 
Led round and round among dry heath and ling. 
When just beyond him fair, green pastures lay. 


FAUST : 
What’s the first thing to do then ? 


MEPHIST. : Go away ; 
Forsake this scene of noble martyrdom. 
Ah, what a life you led! What a dog’s lot, 
Boring young men with your endless hum-drum ! 
Now you can leave all that to neighbour Pot. 
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No need to crack your joints a-threshing straws. 
The cream of all the learning you can spell 

You daren’t serve up to your Johnny Raws. 

I hear one coming up the passage now. 


FAUST: 
I cannot see him ; ‘tis impossible. 


MEPHIST, : 
No; but he’s waited long, and you'll allow 
Deserves a little comforting, poor chap. 
So let me have your gown, give me your cap: 
This little masque is fairly staged, 
So I will robe me handsomely: we shan’t 
Be more than a short quarter-hour engaged ; 
Meantime, do you get ready for our jaunt. 


(exit FAUST.) 


(In. Faust’s long gown) Ah-ha! if only you'll 
contemn 
Reason and knowledge, both of them 
Twin peaks of human faculty ; 
And stare until your eyeballs start 
At sorcery’s phantasmal art 
The lying spirit teaches thee ; 
Then thou art mine to have and keep. 
Destiny gave him at his birth 
A forward spirit that must sweep 
On and still on till it o’erleap 
With headlong stride the joys of earth. 
I’ll drag him through life’s carnival, 
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Through vacant hours that flag and pall, 

He’ll be my limpet, cling to me and crawl ; 

I’ll carve him dishes ; draw him heady 

Drinks that shall mock his lips and fade from sight 

The more to whet his monstrous appetite. 

Refreshment he shall crave and find no whit: 

Why, if he hadn’t been the devil’s own already, 

Someway he must have floundered to the pit. 

(Enter A FRESHMAN.) 

FRESHMAN : 

I only came up a few days ago, 

And venture, sir, to pay my humble call. 

I wished so much to speak with you,—to know 

One who is men‘*ioned with respect by all. 
MEPHIST. : 

It’s very nice of you to bow so low ; 

I’m a mere man, like all the rest you see. 

Did you look round before you came to me? 


FRESHMAN : 
Take me, I beg! I’ve mettle in me, sir ; 
I’m young, I feel my blood begin to stir ; 
I’ve money ; my allowance might be bigger, 
But still it comes to quite a decent figure. 
My mother would scarce part with me; but I 
Thirsted for knowledge so insatiably. 
MEPHIST. : 
Then, sis, you’ve come to the proper place. 
FRESHMAN : 
Honestly, I’d as lief go back. 
I do not like these musty halls, 
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I do not like these mouldy walls ; 

There seems to me no room, no space, 
No grass, no trees; all’s glum and black ; 
In lecture-rooms, with pen and ink, 

I cannot see nor hear nor think. 


MEPHIST. : 

Oh, you will soon acquire the knack. 

A child won’t take the breast at first, 

Yet loves at last to slake its thirst. 

So with a right good will you’ll tug 

In a few days at Wisdom’s dug. 
FRESHMAN : 

I’d like to hang there if I may ; 

But you must first show me the way. 
MEPHIST. : 

We'll come to that: but now, young sir, 

Which is the faculty you prefer ? 
FRESHMAN : 

[ want to be a savant: that’s my bent: 

Study the earth, observe the firmament, 

Nature—that is, the natural sciences. 
MEPHIST. : 

You're on the right track; keep it please: 

Avoid the snare of time ill-spent. 
FRESHMAN : 

I’m all for that; but all the same 

Just now and then I’d like to seize 

Some freedom, an occasional game, 

Say, on a summer holiday. 
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MEPHIST. : 
Use your time well; it runs so swift away. 
Now method helps you to economize 
Your time. So, dear young friend, I would advise 
Logic for you. It disciplines the mind, 
Like Spanish boots. And you will find 
You get on nicely, if you go 
Steady along the path of thought ; 
Not here and there and to and fro 
Like Jack o’ Lantern. What was taught 
Once at a single stroke, you'll see 
Requires a little ‘“‘ one, two, three ”’. 
Tis with the workshop of men’s brains 
As with a piece of tapestry : 
One treadle guides a thousand skeins. 
You shoot the shuttle to and fro, 
You do not see the thin threads grow, 
But a thousand are knit at a single blow. 
Philosophy (that here comes in) 
Will demonstrate it must be so; 
Given the first you get the second, 
Then your third and fourth are reckoned. 
If the first were not so, and the second so, 
The third and the fourth could never have been. 
That’s much esteemed in all the schools 
Though they cut queer figures on weavers stools. 
No man. ever wrote of a living thing 
Till he’d found its soul. But here’s the sting : 
You may dissect the parts with your knife, 
But where, O where, is organic life ? 
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Encheiresis Nature, says the chemist, 
And himself mocks himself; though how that 


can be 
He hasn’t a notion—not the dimmest. 
FRESHMAN : 
I don’t quite grasp that. | 
MEPHIST. : Never mind. 


We'll make that plain next time, when we 
By a simple reduction clear the ground 
And classify everything in its kind. 


FRESHMAN : 
I’m afraid it’s very stupid of me: 
My head’s like a mill-wheel going round. 
MEPHIST. : 
Then metaphysics ; that’s a vext 
Question you must tackle next. 
See that your knowledge is profound 
Of what man’s brain can never sound ; 
For you see what a splendid word we've got 
For what will go in and what will not. 
However, for the next half-year 
Method’s the thing: and, by the way, 
Lectures will last five hours a day ; 
When the clock strikes you’ll be there, 
And, of course, you must prepare ; 
Study your text-book carefully : 
Then there’s no need to take a look ; 
You'll spot at once (which matters most), 
If he says what’s not in the book ; 
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And all the time your pen must fly 
As if he were the Holy Ghost. 
FRESHMAN : 
No need to tell me twice: don’t I 
Know that it helps prodigiously ! 
It is such a comfort to take home at night 
What you’ve already got in black and white. 


MEPHIST. : 
Just so: but choose your faculty. 


FRESHMAN : 
I don’t like Jurisprudence. 
MEPHIST. : Very well ; 
I can’t call your dislike unreasonable. 
I know exactly how it stands with Law. 
Corpuses, statutes, rights, and equities 
Are passed on like congenital disease : 
It spreads from place to place, and it can draw 
Successive generations in its hearse. 
Sense turns to nonsense, bounty to a curse. 
A grandson are you? Pity if you are! 
A right born with us, grievous to relate, 
Seems never the affair of Bench or Bar. 


FRESHMAN : 
O Lord! I simply loathe Law, at that rate! 
If I were your pupil, sir, what luck ’twould be! 
I’ve half a mind to read Theology. 

MEPHIST. : 
I would not misdirect you there. A serious 
Flaw in this interesting Faculty 
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Is 'tis so difficult not to go astray. 

There’s latent poison in it, so to say; 

And that, of course, is highly deleterious, 

Especially when scarce distinguishable 

From wholesome physic. It will be as well 

To hear one master only ; swear by the words he 
teaches ; 

In fact confine yourself to words ; one goes 

On safely then, till through that door he reaches 

The very temple of all certitude. 


FRESHMAN : 
The words denote ideas, I suppose. 


MEPHIST. : 
Just so! But never fret yourself; for should 
Ideas be wholly lacking, or you’ve missed ’em, 
Words just pop in and really no one knows. 
Words are a famous weapon for a fray ; 
Words are the bricks with which to build a system ; 
You may believe in words through thick and thin, 
No man can take a jot of them away. 


FRESHMAN : 
I am afraid I keep you in, 
Asking so many questions ; pray 
Answer one more. How about medicine ? 
I’m sure you have some striking things to say. 
Three years are such a short time, and, my God, 
The field is so extremely wide. 
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One needs some finger post, some guide ; 
Then one could comfortably feel his way. 


MEPHIST. (aszde) : 
I have had enough of this, ecod ! 
Now it’s the devil’s turn to play. 
(To FRESHMAN) The spirit of medicine ? Anyone, 
Almost, grasps that with ease : 
Study the great world ; when that’s done 
Study the little; then let the whole thing run 
Exactly as God please. 
It’s useless giving every school a turn ; 
You'll only learn what you can learn. 
Still he’s the proper man who can best seize 
The occasion. You seem tolerably well made, 
Able to call a spade a spade : 
Well, if you have self-confidence 
Others will give you theirs. 
Tis of the utmost consequence 
To manage women ; their fine airs, 
Their ‘‘ Ahs ” and “ Ohs ”’ and deuce knows what, 
All yield to pressure on one spot. 
So if you’re half-way on to that 
You have the whole clutch under your hat. 
Put letters to your name, some five or six, 
For they are great believers in degrees ; 
Then you can handle the whole bag of tricks 
While other men are scratching their own fleas. 
Learn how to feel the pulse; that’s done 
With a sly glance, a fiery one, 
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One liberal arm thrown round her waist 
To see if she’s too tightly laced. 


FRESHMAN : 
Hullo! that’s better! One can see 
Exactly where and how and why. 


MEPHIST. : 
Dear friend, all theory is grey and dry ; 
But green grows Life’s all-golden tree. 


FRESHMAN : 
I swear the whole thing’s like a dream to me! 
When may I come again and trouble you ? 
I want to delve deep down so rich a mine. 


MEPHIST. : 
Oh, what I can I will most gladly do. 


FRESHMAN : 
I find it very hard to go away. 
But here’s my album ; do write in it, pray. 
A word or two, please; merely half a line. 


MEPHIST. (writes) : 
Eritis sicut deus, scientes bonum et malum. 


(FRESHMAN makes a deep bow and exit.) 


Stick to the good old text, follow my aunt the 
snake, 
And when they talk of your likeness to God, you'll 
begin to shiver and shake. 
(Enter FAUST.) 
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Faust: Where shall we go to? 


MEPHIST. : Oh, just where you please. 
We'll see the small world, then we'll see the great. 
It’s knowledge cheaply got ; no tiresome fees ; 
And gusto makes the accomplished graduate. 


FAUST : 
Only, this long beard won’t give me a chance : 
It isn’t quite the cut for comedy ; 
’Twill be a nuisance when I pay a call. 
In fact I’m hopeless in society ; 
With other people I become so small. 
I shall be always out of countenance. 


MEPHIST. : 
Oh, my dear fellow, don’t you care a pin. 
That’ll wear off ; it’s only when we win 
Self-confidence the joys of life begin. 


FAUST : 
How shall we go? Have you a carriage and pair ? 
Have you a lacquey ? 


MEPHIST. : No, but I’ve a cloak, 
And that'll bear us bravely through the air. 
Only, as it’s a trifle bold perhaps, 

Don’t bundle in a lot of heavy traps. 

A puff of hot air, then away like smoke! 

Up, up we go! _ The earth drops down through 
space ; 

The lighter load the quicker is the pace, 

Hearty congrats! New life, new joys to chase ! 
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A DRINKING PARTY 


FROSCH : . 
Not a drop do you drink, not a smile on your 
faces ! 
I’ll teach you how to pull grimaces ! 
A mouldy lot, like straw in the mire ; 
Yet I’ve seen you blaze like a house on fire. 


BRANDER: 
Come to that— you’re not much use, I guess ; 
Start a rag, or do some beastliness. 


FROSCH (throwing a glass of wine over him) : 
There’s both for you. 
BRANDER : You double-dyed 
Hog ! 
FROSCH : 
Well, you asked for it, didn’t you? 
SIEBEL : 
If you pick quarrels we'll pitch you outside. 
A round, a round, with bumpers full! 
Up! Holla-ho! Holla-hulli-hoo ! 


ALTMAYER : 

For God’s sake give me some cotton-wool ! 
SIEBEL: It’s only when the plaster tumbles 

You feel how the deep bass roars and rumbles. 
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FROSCH : 
Right! And outside who makes himself a 
nuisance ! 


A! tara lara da! 
ALTMAYER: A! tara lara da! Tara! 


FROSCH : That loosens 
The tongue a bit. 
(Sings) Holy, holy, roly, poly, 
Ain’t the Roman Empire holy ? 
BRANDER : Oh, blast! Get along. 
With your beastly, stinking, political song ! 
You may thank your Maker it isn’t your job 
To run the holy old thing-um-a-bob. 
At least I’ve something to thank Him for— 
I’m not Kaiser or Chancellor ! 
Now all you fellows are full of dope 
We want a head; so we'll choose a Pope ; 
And you know what a dog he’s got to be 
Who's hoisted high as Peter’s See. 
FROSCH (sings) : 
Up! Mistress Nightingale! Fly, fly away ! 
Fair Mistress Nightingale, kiss my love ‘ good- 
day!” 
SIEBEL: No, no; no kisses, that won’t do. 


Froscu : Kiss her I will, and be damned to you ! 
(Sings) Lift the latch, the night is still ; 
Lift the latch, my true love wakes. 
Let the latch fall, the morning breaks, 
Morning breaks behind the hill. 
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SIEBEL : 
Oh, sing away! She’s chaste and kind and fair 
And all the rest; but I’ll have my laugh yet. 
She has fooled me and someone will fool her. 
I wish she and a goblin were well met 
At four cross-roads. J shouldn’t care a groat. 
He’d teach her how to banter and to flite ; 
And then some old, horned Brocken billy-goat 
Might gallop up and snicker a “ good-night ”’. 
Upon my soul a man is much too good 
For any wench, if he’s of flesh and blood. 
Oh, yes, I'll blow her kisses, if that means 
Smashing her windows into smithereens. 


BRANDER : Silence, gentlemen! Listen to me! 
I know something of life, you’ll agree. 
With so many lovers it seems but right 
To sing them a song that’ll suit their plight, 
And send them to bed with a sweet “ good- 
night.” 
So here’s a new thing and a pretty new thing, 
And mind you make the chorus ring. 
(Sings) Once in a larder there lived a rat 
That ate all the butter and suet, 
And grew such a nice little paunch to pat 
Just as Martin Luther grew it. 
So the cook she laid the poison thick, 
And then the rat felt very sick, 
As if it was love he had lived on. 


Cuorus: As if, etc. 
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BRANDER : 

In and out he flung about, 
He drank up the puddles and slops, sir; 

He bit and clawed through joist and board, 
But nothing the pain would stop, sir. 

He danced and skipped with the sorry stuff, 

- And soon the poor devil had had enough, 

As if it was love he had lived on. 


Cuorus: As if, etc. 


BRANDER : 

Then into the kitchen plump he plopped 
Where cookie the fire was poking ; 

He writhed, he twitched, he jumped, he 

dropped, 

And began an awful choking. 

And Jezebel laughed as she turned the roast, 

“Ha! ha! he’s given up the ghost, 
As if it was love he had lived on!”’ 


Cuorus: As if, etc. 


SIEBEL : 
How the fools laugh at the silly rot. 
A pinch of powder would do for the lot ; 
Poisoning rats is rather my lay. 


BRANDER : 
You've a fellow feeling for ’em, eh ? 


ALTMAYER : 
His belly’s fat and his hair is thin ; 
That’s the worst of the way he is in. 
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Really it’s not to be wondered at 
If he sees himself in the bloated rat. 

(Enter FAUST and MEPHISTOPHELES.) 

MEPHIST. : 

I think it’s well that you should see 
Something of jovial company ; 
Their hearts are so light and they live so gay, 
The whole year round is one holiday. 
Small wit, but plenty of give and take ; 
Narrow perhaps, but never stale ; 
Just kittens playing with their tail ; 
And if at times their heads will ache, 
As long as landlord lets the reckoning run 
They’ve not a care and any amount of fun. 


BRANDER : 
Strangers, travelling somewhere : 
You can see that by their curious air ; 
They haven't been here an hour. 


FROSCH : You're right ! 
Ah, Leipzig, Leipzig, my delight ! 
Paris in little for moulding men! 


SIEBEL :- Whom do you take the strangers for, then ? 


FROSCH : 
Leave that to me. I’ll find out the truth 
As easy as drawing a child’s first tooth. 
Good wine, were they as ’cute as Moses, 
Will coax the little worms out of their noses. 
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Devilish well-born, and devilish proud : 
They don’t seem to think very much of our crowd. 


BRANDER: I bet they’re cheap jacks. 
ALTMAYER : Possibly. 


FROSCH : 
You wait: I’ll twist their tails, you see. 


MEPHIST, (to Faust) : 
That’s characteristic! You should note 
That point ; the vulgar are not able 
To spot the devil, even when 
The devil’s got ’em by the throat. 


Faust: Good evening ! 


SIEBEL : Evening, gentlemen ! 
(Sotto voce, looking askance at MEPHISTOPHELES) 
Why does the fellow limp ? 


MEPHIST. : Sirs, may we sit 
And join you at your table ? 
And as good wine, I suppose, is not on tap 
You shall regale us with your wit. 


ALTMAYER : 
You seem to be rather a blasé chap. 
FROSCH : 
Just come from Rippach? Couldn’t leave its 
charms ? 


Dined with old Jack that keeps the Freshman’s 
Arms ? 
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MEPHIST. : 
Passed him to-day ; he rather tried our patience, 
Talking so much about his dear relations, 
And sent no end of messages to you. 
(bows to FROSCH.) 
ALTMAYER (sutto voce) : | 
You've got it now; he knows a thing or two. 


SIEBEL : 
Distinctly clever; quite a pretty wit. 


FROSCH : 
I’ll get my own back ; just you wait a bit. 


MEPHIST. : 
Was that a catch I heard or an old round ? 
Something you trolled to which the spirit marches : 
Sung as you sang it, it must really sound 
Magnificent under these echoing arches. 


FroscH: You're a performer ? 


MEPHIST. : Oh, dear, no! 
No talent whatever ; only great delight. 


ALTMAYER: Give us a song! 


MEPHIST. : I'll sing to you all night 
If you care to listen half as long. 


SIEBEL : 
Then give us something that’s all the go: 
Something quite in the modern vein. 
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MEPHIST. : 
Well, we have just come back from Spain 
The lovely land of wine and song. 

(Sings) There once lived a king in a castle 
Who had so large a flea— 

FROSCH : 

D’ye hear? The king had a thumping big flea : 
Well, every man in his humour, but that wouldn’t 
do for me. 

MEPHIST. : There once lived a king in a castle 

Who had such a thumping big flea 
That he loved the little rascal, 
Dear as a son was he. 
He called for the royal tailor, 
And up the tailor rose ; 
‘“ Measure him for a court-suit, tailor, 
Measure him for hose.” 
BRANDER : 
Oh, tell the tailor with my love 
That the hose must fit him like a glove ; 
If they hang in creases about his legs 
He'll hang on the gallows as sure as eggs. 


MEPHIST.: So now the flea was tailored 
In velvet of the best, 
And soon became a gay lord 
With a star upon his breast ; 
Which caused him to determine 
To send for his brother fleas, 
Till the court was full of vermin 


And all became grandees. 
H 
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Great ladies couldn’t sit still, 
Great lords gat no ease; 
The queen was out of her wits,—still 
None durst touch those fleas. 
’Twas impolitic to scratch ’em 
And treasonable to squeeze— 
But we scratch ’em and despatch ’em 
(If we catch ’em) as we please. 


Cuorus: Oh, we scratch ’em, etc. 
FroscH: Bravo! Bravo! I call that fine. 


SIEBEL : 
First catch your flea, and then don’t fail 
To nip him ’twixt thumb and finger-nail. 


ALTMAYER: Hey for freedom, hey for wine! 


MEPHIST. : 
I’d drink to freedom, but your swipes 
Are pretty sure to give me the gripes 


SIEBEL: No more of that ! 


MEPHIST. : I’d give you the toast, 
But I should be sorry to trouble mine host : 
Else I'll draw you wine from the wood 
And you shall sip it in Auerbach’s Shades. 


FROSCH : 
Give me a rummer ; bad or good, 
A noggin’s nothing ; bring in a pottle ; 
I judge the brand when I’ve emptied the bottle ; 
The devil take all niggardly blades. 
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ALTMAYER (sotto voce) : 
They’re from the Rhineland, I'll bet a penny. 
MEPHIST.: Bring me a gimlet. 


BRANDER : What’s that for ? 
Have you got a barrel of wine at the door ? 


ALTMAYER : 
There’s a gimlet in the landlord’s basket. 


MEPHIST. (takes a gimlet): What’s your vintage ¢ 
FROSCH : Why does he ask it ? 

Vintages ! Lord, have you got so many ? 
MEPHIST.: Choose what you like. 


ALTMAYER (fo FROSCH) : 
That’s sweet on the tongue |! 
FROSCH : 
I’ll stick to Rhenish ; good old Rhine! 
Land of my birth, dear land of wine! 


Mepuist. (bores a hole in the table in front of FROScH) : 
Now just a drop of wax for the bung. 


ALTMAYER: The fellow’s a conjuror. 
MEPHIST. : Now, Sir, you? 


BRANDER : 
Chainpagne, no matter what breath blew 
The bubbles, so they wink and dance. 
(MEPHISTOPHELES bores as before; mean- 
while the holes are bunged with wax.) 
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One can’t avoid these things, you see ; 
In matters of taste one must be free ; 
French and Germans don’t agree, 

But Germans drink the wines of France. 


SIEBEL (as MEPHISTOPHELES approaches) : 
Wine—by all means—but not a dry wine; 
I prefer something sweet for my wine. 


MEPHIST. (boring) : 
Then, Sir, you shall have Tokay. 


ALTMAYER : 
You want to get the best of us, eh ? 
You think you can fool the lot. 


MEPHIST. : Come! Come! 
That would be rather too venturesome. 
So say what you'll have and in a minute 
You'll be drinking my health, or the devil's in it. 


ALTMAYER : 
I don’t care much about the liquor 
If you’d fill up a trifle quicker. 


MEPHIST. : 
Grapes from the vine. 
Horn from the goat: 
If wine be good 
And a vine be but wood, 
Who says I’m not able 
To spile a table ? 
Here’s a pretty deep look 
Into Nature’s book : 
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So, now grace is sung, 

Pull out your bung: 

Run off the wine 

And ’twill jump down your throat. 


ALL (as they draw the bungs the wine they asked fur 
runs out.) 


O fountain fair that flows for us all ! 


MEpuIsT.: Only don’t let a drop of it fall ! 
(They drink repeatedly.) 
ALL (sing) : . 
We're all as tight as cannibal kings, 
We’re fou as runting swine! 


MEPHIST. : 
Look at the vulgar! Are not they 
Delightful in their cups, so frank, so free ? 
FAUST : 
I think it’s time we went away. 
MEPHIST. : 
No, wait a moment ; they ll present 
A noble type of bestiality. 


SIEBEL (spilling some wine, which turns to fire): 
It’s fire! It burns like hell! 


MEPHIST. : Down, friendly element ! 
This is a touch of purgatory. 
SIEBEL : 


What! Wait! My God! Do you know who 
We are ? 
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FROSCH : Don’t you do that again ! 
ALTMAYER : O now, 
Let him sneak off; let’s have no row. 
SIEBEL : 
I’ll stand no more of his hocus-pocus ! 
MEPHIST. : Pooh |! 


Shut up, old wine tub! 
SIEBEL : You damned broomstick, you ! 
No more o’ your cursed jokes ! 


ALTMAYER (drawing out a bung from which fire 
spurts) : My God, it’s flame ! 


SIEBEL : 
What! Magic! Stab him! Cut the rogue in two: 
The rascal’s any fellow’s game! 


(They draw their knives and rush at 
MEPHISTOPHELES. ) 


MEPHIST. (wth solemn gestures) : 
False show, 
Come and go! 
Lying art, 
Charm their eyes and cheat their heart ! 


(They stand staring at each other.) 
ALTMAYER: Where am I? What a lovely scene ! 
FRoscH: Vineyards! What’s this then ? 
SIEBEL: Grapes ! 
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BRANDER : And green 
Vine leaves! Lord, what a bunch! That’s 
beautiful ! 


(Seizes SIEBEL by the nose. The others 
seize each other by the nose and raise 
their. knives.) 


MEPHIST. (as above) : 
Undo their eyes that they may see 
What a merry devil the devil can be. 
(Vanishes with Faust. The others separate.) 


SIEBEL: What ! 

ALTMAYER : You? 

FROSCH : Did I give your nose a pull ? 
BRANDER (to SIEBEL): Did I tweak yours ? 


ALTMAYER : I say, that was a knock! 
It went right through me, a most ghastly shock ! 
Give me a chair; I can’t stand on my feet ! 


SIEBEL : 
Why, what the devil’s happened? Where’s he 
hiding ? 
Let me get at him and I’ll strike him dead. 
ALTMAYER : 
He rode on a butt of wine; I saw him riding 
Out through the tavern door into the street—, 
My feet! My God, my feet are heavy as lead. 
(Turning to the table) 
It’s just worth trying: I could do with a glass. 
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SIEBEL : 
Why, the whole thing was an infernal cheat. 


FROSCH : | 
No, there was wine all right, I tasted it. 


BRANDER : 
And what about the grapes ? 


ALTMAYER : That was a bit 
Queer ; who says miracles don’t come to pass ? 


WITCH’S KITCHEN 


A low hearth with a large cauldron on the 
five. Various shapes appear in the 
steam of tt. A she-baboon skims the 
cauldron and prevents it from bowling 
over. The male with their young warms 
himself. All sorts of wizard-gear hang 
from roof and walls. 


Faust. MEPHISTOPHELES. 
FAUST: 
I hate this sorcery business, to say truth ; 
Can this foul beldame give me back my youth ? 
What do I want consulting an old wife ? 
Do you pretend the muck that’s simmering there 
Can put the clock back twenty years of life ? 
If that’s all, you'd best leave me to despair. 
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Is there no balm in Nature? Can I drain 

No draught prepared by spirits wise and sage ? 
MEPHIST. : | : 

There’s a great deal of truth in what you say. 

Oh, yes, there is undoubtedly a way, 

A natural way, to make you young again ; 

But it is written in another book 

And altogether it’s a singular page. 


Faust: I'll read ’t. 


MEPHIST. : You shall, if you will deign to look. 
You don’t need magic, gold or pharmacy. 
Go out into the fields and dig the ground. 
Hack at it with a hoe. Narrow the round 
Of your desires; eat but the simplest food ; 
Live like a beast with beasts ; dung every rood 
You reap and never think it robbery. 
That’s the best way that I can recommend : 
Then you'll be young at fourscore years, my 
friend. 
FAUST : 
No, I’m not used to that, and it can’t be; 
I’m not the man to hoe and delve and ditch. 
Besides, a narrow life won’t do for me. 
MEPHIST. : 
Then there is nothing for it but the witch. 
IAUST: 
And why a witch ? Why an old crooked crone ? 
Can’t you concoct a nostrum of your own? 
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MEPHIST. : 

Sheer waste of time. I’d undertake to build 
Bridges by scores ere one drop were distilled. 
It isn’t science, nor is’t art alone; 
It’s self-devoted patience that produces 
A work like that. Long toils the tranquil mind, 
Years must mature the quintessential juices. 
It’s a concoction of the strangest kind : 
As to the recipe, the devil found it ; 
Only, somehow, the devil can’t compound it. 
(Looking at the apes) 
What do you think of the little animals? He 
Is her handy-man and Jack of all the trades, 
And she’s the nattiest of lady’s maids. 
(To the apes) Madam is not at home apparently ? 
THE APES: Slipperty slub! 

Gone for her grub, 

Out through the chimney 

To Satan’s pub’ ! 

MEPHIST.: How long over her cups do you suppose ? 

THE APES: 

As long as it takes us to warm our toes. 

MEPHIST. : 

What do you think of them ? Aren’t they ducks ? 

Faust: Ugh! nasty little beasts ! 

MEPHIST. : Nasty ? oh, no! 
I love a chat with you, don’t I, my chucks? 
Tell me, ye damned little poppets, 

What do ye keep on stirring so ? 
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THE APES: 
Stirring gruel of scribblers’ soppets. 
MEPHIST. : 
Then you won’t lack customers, my jo! 
HE-APE (coming up coaxingly to MEPHISTOPHELES) : 
O rattle the dice, 
Make me rich quick ! 
For the world is cold. 
But if I win the trick, 
I shall have gold 
And be witty and wise. 


MEPHIST. : How happy would a monkey be 
If he had a chance in a lottery ! 
(The BAaBy APEs roll up a ball they have 
been playing with). 
HeE-AprE: That little round 
Is the world so wide ; 
It gambols and rambles 
And bumps on the ground. 
It rings as clear 
As a glassy sphere ; 
Who will break it in shivers ? 
‘Tis hollow inside. 
It trembles and quivers, 
Here dark and there bright. 
I live in the light, 
But, oh, my dears, 
Keep away! Keep away ! 
For the ball is clay, 
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You'll be dead one day, 
By scissors and shears ! 
MEPHIST.: What’s that sieve ? 
Hr-APE (taking 1t down): If you came to thieve 
I should know you at once. 
(The HE-APE runs to the SHE-APE Gia lets 
her look through 1t) 
Look through the sieve ! 
If you see a thief 
Name him, you dunce! 
MEPHIST. (going up to the fire) : 
And what’s the pot? 
HE-APE and SHE-APE : 
A sot! Asot! 
He can’t tell a pot, 
He can't tell a kettle ! 
MEPHIST.: Don’t be rude, little man ! 
HrE-ApE: Take a fan 
And sit down on the settle! 

Faust (who all this time has been standing in front of 
a looking-glass, now near and now a little farther 
away from tt) : 

What’s this ? What form so heavenly fair 
That’s mirrored in the magic glass ? 

Love, lend me wings and let me glide through air 
To those green meadows and that flowery grass ! 
If I stand still I see her not ; 

Let me approach before the moment pass. 

Ah, now I see her in a cloudy grot, 
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The fairest woman form that ever was. 

Can woman be so lovely ? Why 

In her recumbent form does heaven draw nigh ? 
Is there on earth a thing so fair as she ? 


MEPHIST. : 

Well, naturally, if God took six full days 

To make the world, and then cried out Bravo / 

He must have done it pretty cleverly. 

Now look your fill before you go 

And, when you're satisfied 

We'll find her like somewhere in the world’s 

broad ways. 

Lucky the dog that has her for a bride ! 
(FAUST continues to gaze in the mirror. 
MEPHISTOPHELES lolls on the setile, 
playing with a fan.) 

Here I sit like a king on his throne. 

A sceptre, a sceptre, but never a crown. 


THE APES: (who have been going through all sorts of 
fantastic performances, bring him a crown and 
make a great chattering as they do so.) 

It’s not set! It’s not set! 
It won’t do yet! 
O pray be so good 
“As to paste it with sweat 
And cement it with blood ! 
(They dance round in an ungainly fashion 
with the crown, break it in two, and 
jump about.) 
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In time, in time ! 

Bide a wee! 

We hear and we see 

We can rap out a rhyme. 


Faust (in front of the mirror) : 
A sweet, sweet madness ! 


MEPHIST. (pointing tv the apes) : 
Ay, I’m on the brink ! 


THE APES: 
Let the luck hold 
Link upon link, 
And before Time grows old 
We shall scratch our heads and think. 


Faust (before the mirror) : 
Let’s go! My heart’s on fire. 


MEPHIST. : Well, but I say 
They're honest poets, any way. 
(The cauldron boils over and a great flame 
voars up the chimney. The Wi1cH 
comes down tt with horrible yells.) 


WITCH : 
Wow ! Wow! Wow! Wow! 
Damned dog-ape and hellish bitch ! 
To let the pot boil and scald the witch ! 
You cursed little cat ! 
(Seeing F. and M.) What’s that ? What’s that ? 
Who sits in my chair, 
And how came you there ? 
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Here’s aches and here’s groans ! 
Hell burn up your bones! 

(She dips the ladle into the cauldron and 
scatters fire towards Faust and 
MEPHISTOPHELES and the APES, who 
begin to whimper.) 

MEPHIST. (smashing the pots and pans and glasses with 
his fan) : 
Slash, smash ! 
There goes your hash ! 
There go your glasses ! 
You mother of asses, 
While you mump and mime, 
I beat out the time. 


(The Witcu starts back in fury and horror.) 


Thou rib, thou squaw, thou harridan abhorred, 

Dost know me now, thy master and thy lord ? 

What lets me else that I split not thy head, 

Strike thee and all thy gabbling spooks stone- 
dead ? 

Hast no respect, thou doddering, old splayed 
wether, 

For scarlet doublet or for tall cock’s feather ? 

Do you not see my countenance is the same ? 

Must I,announce myself by my own name? 


WITCH : 
Oh, Sir, forgive me: I have been too rough. 
And yet I do not see the cloven hoof. 
And where’s your raven ? ’ITwas a pretty chough. 
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MEPHIST. : 
This once you shall be quit with a reproof : 
For, after all, it’s some time since we met, 
And culture, which beslobbers everything, 
If it goes on, will tame the devil yet. 
The phantom of the north has lost his sting ; 
Talons and horns and tail are never seen. 
As for my foot, which I can’t do without, 
Why, it’s a drawback,—socially I mean ; 
And so, like young bloods, at my lady’s rout, 
I wear false calves whenever I go out. 


WITCH (dancing) : 
’Odsbones! If this don’t make me vain! 
Here’s Squire Satan come again ! 


MEPHIST. : 

Woman, you let my name alone ! 
WITCH : 

Why ? What harm has your name done ? 
MEPHIST. : 


Damned to old hornbooks, and the Gothic letter : 
Though for all that mankind don’t seem much 
better. 

The Evil One is gone; but that don’t cure all: 

Singular once, the Devil now is plural. 

Call me my lord ; that’ll be the best plan : 

Who’s gentle if I’m not a gentleman ? 

I think you know my blood is of the best ; 

But if you doubt, old gal, here is my crest. 
(Makes an indecent gesture.) 
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WIitTcuH (laughs 1mmoderately) : 
Ha! Ha! that’s you,—that’s just like you | 
Blackguard you were and always will be, too. 


MEPHIST. (to FAUST) : 
Lay hold on that, friend ; that’ll make her itch, 
If ever you should want to charm a witch. 


WITCH : 
Good, now, what is’t you gentlemen require ? 


MEPHIST. : 
Why just a rummer of your famous stuff : 
Only be sure the liquor’s old enough ; 
For when ’tis well racked you get twice the fire. 


WITCH : 
With all my heart ; I’ve got a little bottle. 
Sometimes I take a drop to wet my throttle. 
It’s lost its stink ; so if he’s at that pass 
I shall be glad to let him have a glass. 
(In a whisper) Is he prepared ? ’Twill get into his 

head, 

Else: and in half an hour he'll be dead. 


MEPHIST. : 

Oh, he’s my friend, ’twill do him good ; ’oddsfish ! 

I’ll gladly stand him the best brew you've got ; 

So Craw your circle, chant your gibberish, 

And when you’ve finished fill him up a tot. 

(WITCH draws a circle with uncouth gestures 

and places strange-looking objects in tt. 
Meantime, the glasses ring, the kettles 
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sing to a kind of tune. Then she 
brings a big book, and stands the APES 
in a circle to serve as a lectern and 
light it with their torches. She beckons 
Faust to come to her) | 


FAUST (fo MEPHISTOPHELES) : 
No! tell me what this means; this madman’s 
draught, 
These crazy antics: I’ve run through before 
All these absurdities ; I know the craft ; 
And, on my life, I’ll deal in it no more. 


MEPHIST. : 
O, rubbish! that’s her fun; don’t be 
So desperately in earnest : hocus-pocus ! 
Ain’t she a doctor ? Don’t the faculty 
Ape her example? Else their stuff would choke 
us, 
(Shoves Faust into the circle.) 


WiTcH (declaiming with great emphasis) : 
Take a pen, 
Turn one into ten; 
Never mind two; 
Even three, 
Then you'll be 
Rich as a Jew. 
Cast four 
Out o’ door. 
Take your slate, 
Write five and six ; 
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Sure as my thumb pricks 

That’s seven and eight, 

And the sum is done, 

And nine is one, 

And ten is none 

And that’s the witch’s one-times-one. 


FAustT: The woman’s in a fever. 


MEPHIST. : Oh, there’s more ; 
I know the book ; it’s full of jingling rhymes : 
I’ve idled over it so many times ; 

Wise men and fools—I have seen the thing 
before— 

Will take flat nonsense for deep mystery. 

The art, my friend, is at once old and new ; 

Times do not alter in the least degree ; 

With three and one and one and three 

All propagate the cult of the untrue. 

So they sit gabbling on their learned stools ; 

Who’d be at pains to meddle with the fools ? 

Mere jargon; but, when nothing else is taught, 

Men think the balderdash is food for thought. 


WITCH : 
The might and light 
Of knowledge bright 
When a thousand errors masked it, 
If you don’t think, 
Come in a twink, 
Although you never asked it. 
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FAUST : 
The gabbling crone! What is this rant ? 
It makes my head ache, like the chant 
Of twenty thousand lunatics. 


MEPHIST. : 

My trusty Sibyl, cease your hymn : 

Pour out your drink and mind you mix 

A stiff glass ; fill it to the brim. 

It cannot hurt my worthy friend. 

He is a man of infinite scope, 

A very graduate in dope, 

And about drinks he knows no end. 

(The WitcH wth elaborate ceremony fills 

a goblet with the liquor which burns with 
a thin flame as FAUST ratses tt to his 


lips.) 
MEPHIST. : 
Down with it! Down with it! That’s what gives 
Warmth to the heart and quickens desire. 
Are you and the devil as thick as thieves 
And you afraid of a spurt of fire ? 
(The Witcu breaks the magic circle and 
FAuST steps out.) 


Now come away! You can’t stop here. 
WITCH : 7 | 
I hope, sir, that’ll set you right. 


MEPHIST. : 
And if I can do you a kindness, my dear, 
Speak to me on Walpurgis Night. 
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WITCH : 
Here’s a little song you may care to sing ; 
I warrant you'll find it a marvellous thing. 


MEPHIST. : 
Just come at once and follow my lead : 
A nice profuse sweat is what you need, 
Till you’re drenched right through with the stuff, 
like a sop. 
You'll soon learn how to prize noble leisure 
And fill your belly with wanton pleasure 
When little Cupid begins to hop. 


FAUST: 
Just let me take one last look in the glass: 
That woman form was so divinely fair. 


MEPHIST. : 
No, no; Ill show you one that will surpass 
Her and all else,—solid, not empty air. 
(To himself) Why, with this liquor in your guts, 
my boy, | 
You'll see in every wench Helen of Troy. 
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FAUST. MARGARET passing by. 
FAUST : 
My charming young lady, where do you roam ? 
Take my arm, and I’ll see you home. 
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MARGARET : 

I’m not a young lady, and I’ve no charm, 

And I can get home without your arm. 

(Ex1t.) 

FAUST: 

By heaven, she was a lovely child ! 

I never saw the like of her: 

So modest! Oh, so undefiled ! 

And yet she’d rather a saucy air. 

Memory, while Time runs, will trace 

Those lips’ ripe curve, that glowing face : 

Then, suddenly, the downcast look ! 

My heart of hearts its impress took ! 

How curt she was! How quick she passed ! 

Oh, this is ecstasy at last ! 

(Enter MEPHISTOPHELES.) 


Look here, you'll get that girl for me. 
Mepuist.: Which girl ? 
FAUST : She’s just gone by. 


MEPHIST. : Oh, she! 
She’s been confessing to the priest 
Her manifold transgressions ; I 
Shipped up and sat in a chair close by. 
The whitest lambkin since the Fall, 
And went to confession for nothing at all. 
I’ve no power over her, not the least. 


FAUST : 
She’s fourteen years old if she’s a day. 
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MEPHIST. : 
Ah, little Jack Lecher, what’s that you say ? 
You fancy every flower’s for you, 
And all the honours of the spring 
To cull, and sip their honey-dew : 
And yet it’s not always an easy thing. 


FAUST: 
Now, Mr Methody, mind your cue, 
And you can leave the law to me. 
Now listen, I tell you candidly 
I’ll have that morsel of Eve’s flesh ; 
To-night I’ll have her,—so warm, so fresh, 
Or we part when twelve strikes, you and I. 


MEPHIST. : 
And what if the business go awry ? 
Fourteen days would be almost too short 
To find a good opportunity. 


FAUST : 
Fourteen days! Give me seven hours ! 
I should need no devil’s magic powers 
To seduce a little thing of her sort. 


MEPHIST. : 
Spoken like a Frenchman. But don’t be 
So shockingly out of temper with me. 
WEy such hot haste to enjoy her? Wait ; 
The pleasure isn’t half so great 
As if you fooled her with trinkets and trash 
And filled her noddle with balderdash, 
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And made her your own little popinjay : 
In Italian stories that’s always the way. 


FAUST: 
I do not need a stimulant. 


MEPHIST. : 
But now, bar all humbug and cant, 
She’s but a pretty child ; don’t go so warm 
To work ; you can’t take her by storm. 
Lull her suspicions, and then betray. 


FAUST : 
Get me something of hers I can keep, 
Show me the room where she lies asleep ; 
Fetch me her handkerchief, bring me 
The garter buckled round her knee. 


MEPHIST. : 
Well, to show you my heart is in it, 
I'll put you out of your pain straightway. 
There’s no reason why you should lose a minute ; 
I’ll take you to her room to-day. 


FAUST: 
And shall I see her ? —have her ? 


MEPHIST. : No; 
She’ll be with a nice old neighbourly crone. 
You meanwhile can sit alone 
And feed on the hope of joys to come ; 

And think how soon you'll feel the glow 
Of her bodily presence, her breath’s perfume. 
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Faust: Can we go now? 


MEPHIST. : It’s early yet. 
FAvst : 
She must have a present ; and that you can get. 
(Exit.) 
MEPHIST. : 


Presents! That’s prompt! I think he’ll win her: 
Presents ? I know many a spot 

Where buried treasure’s to be got : 

I must look about me, as I’m a sinner. 


EVENING 
A small, clean room. MARGARET binding up her har. 


MARGARET : 

I’d give something if I knew 

Who the gentleman was to-day ; 

A gallant certainly, that must be true, 

And by his look an aristocrat ; 

He wouldn’t have been so bold but for that. 

(Extt.) 
(Enter MEPHISTOPHELES and FAUST.) 

MEPHIST. : 

In with you quietly ; tip-toe in. 


Faust (after a moment's silence) : 
Have the kindness to let me be. 
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MEPHIST. (peering about) : 
Not every girl keeps the place so trim. 


Faust (looking round) : 
Welcome, sweet twilight, that dost weave thy dim 
And dusky veil in this calm sanctuary ! 
And thou, sweet pain, sick love, that languishest 
Upon the dew of hope, torture my breast ! 
Oh, how the soul of quietude breathes hcre! 
What order! What tranquillity ! 
What opulence in penury ! 
In a poor cell what sacred cheer ! 


(Throws himself into a leather chair near 
the bed.) 


Oh, take me in your arms, you antique chair, 

That in old days so oft held joy and pain! 

What troops of children with their sunny hair, 

Have hung about you like a golden chain ! 

Perhaps my love for some new Christmas-toy 

Came here to thank her grand-dad; her young 
joy 

Kissed his thin lips and crushed a childish cheek 

On his lean hand so tremulous and weak. 

Dear girl, thou breath’st on me the very soul 

Of thy content, thy manage, thy control, 

That like a mother every innocent day 

Bid thee to thy delightful tasks; to lay 

The spotless cloth and at thy busy feet 

Sprinkle the sharp, clean sand, so crisp and neat. 

Dear hand! A goddess’ hand to me! 
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Thou mak’st a heaven of poverty ! 
And here ! 
(He lifts a bed-curtain.) 


O terror! O delight ! 
I could stay here hour after hour ! 
Here with soft dreams of infant slumber light, 
Nature, thou didst unfold my angel-flower ! 
Here lay the child ; here the warm-breathing life 
Filled her soft bosom ; and while yet she knew 
Love’s tenderest texture only, not love’s strife, 
God’s perfect image grew. 
And thou, what brought thee here? What deep 
unrest 
Is this within ? What mean’st thou? What can 
lay 
This heavy inhibition on my breast ? 
Faust, thou art not what thou wert yesterday. 
What mists are these? Can this be magic 
ground ? 
I came because I felt the savage throes 
Of appetite, now in Love’s dreams I am drowned ; 
Are we the sport of every wind that blows ? 
And if this very moment she came in 
How then would’st thou do penance for thy sin ? 
Thou swaggering Jack, where is thy giant lust ? 
Melt at her feet ; go, grovel in the dust ! 


MEPHIST. : 
Make haste! I see her coming, down below. 
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FAUST : 
Let’s go away. I’ll not come back. 


MEPHIST. : No, no: 
But here’s a jewelbox I got somewhere ; 
A tidy weight ; you put it in her drawer; 
And it’ll turn her pretty head, I swear. 
I popped some little things in it before 
For someone else: but there; it’s all the same; 
Children are children and a game’s a game. 


Faust: I don’t know. Shall I ? 


MEPHIST. : Why do you ask ? 
Would you like to keep it ? Then spare the sweet 
light 


The indecency of your gross appetite, 

And save me grubbing further at my task. 
You're not a miser, are you? This is rich; 
Tickles my scalp and makes my fingers itch— 


(He puts the box in a drawer and locks tt 
again.) 
Now then, away with you—to train 
The sweet child in the way you'd have her go! 
And, there are you, about as bright a swain 
As if *twas dunce’s hall on lecture day, 
And your glum physics and philosophy gray 
Had come to life and grinned at you a-row. 
Away! Away ! 
Out you go! 
(Exeunt.) 
(Enter MARGARET with a lamp.) 
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MARGARET : 
It’s close and stuffy in the room; 
(opens a window.) 
Yet out of doors the air is fresh. 
What can be the matter ? I’m sure I don’t know. 
I wish my mother would come home. 
I’m queer as if I had got goose-flesh ; 
And I am a goose to be frightened so. 
(She begins singing while she undresses.) 
There dwelt a King in Thule old 
Was faithful unto death— 
His sweetheart gave him a cup of gold, 
Gave with her dying breath. 


He loved it more than all his pride, 
He drained it to his love 

At every feast, and wept and sighed 
Whene’er he drank thereof. 


And when he came to die, each fair 
Town in his realm he told, 

And left them to his royal heir ; 
But not the cup of gold. 


He sat at meat in his father’s hall, 
With his bold knights drank he, 
Where stands with battlement and wall 
The castle by the sea. 


The wassail King he raised him up 
And drank down life’s last glow ; 
Then flung afar the holy cup 
Into the waves below. 
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He saw it plunge, he saw it drink 
And sink in the deep, deep sea ; 
His eyes began to pale and sink, 
And then no more drank he. 
(She opens the drawer to put away her 
clothes and sees the jewel-box.) 


How strange! Howcame that box in my drawer ? 
I’m sure I locked it. What can be inside ? 
Oh, it must be a pawn my mother took. 
A key, with a little ribbon prettily tied. 
I think I'll open it! What’s this? Oh, look! 
I’ve never seen such lovely things before ! 
Jewels! Why a great lady would look fine 
In these on Court days! How does the chain 
suit me ? 

Who zs the owner of such finery ? 

(Puts the jewellery on and goes to the 

looking-glass.) 

The ear-rings ! Oh, I do wish they were mine! 
Oh, yes! They would make such a difference ! 
Good looks and youth are nice, but they 
Are treated as nothing out of the way ; 
Nobody thinks them of consequence ; 
If people praise they pity, too, I’m sure. 
For when all is told 
All hangs on gold, 
It is so wretched to be poor ! 
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A PROMENADE 
Faust pacing to and fro in thought. 


Enter MEPHISTOPHELES 
MEPHIST. : 
By despised love! By all the fires that singe 
Sick souls in hell. Who’ll teach me how to swear ? 
I would I knew an oath that’s wickeder ! 


FAUST : 
What is the matter? What’s given you such a 
twinge ? 
I never saw such a face. 

MEPHIST. : Man, man, if I 
Were not the devil I’d give myself up to him. 
Faust: Why, 
Have you gone cracked ? And yet your rage and 

wrath 


Suit you; they’re quite according to your cloth. 


MEPHIST. : 
Just think of it! The things we got for Gretchen, 
What must that damned priest do but come and 

fetch ’em! 

Mother saw them, mother felt a pang, 
A kind of privy squeamishness. Oh, hang 
The woman ! Hang her! She’s a nose like a cook ; 
She’s always snuffling in her cursed prayer-book 
And sniffing every knick-knack, till she’s plain 
Whether the thing be sacred or profane : 
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As for our jewellery, the merest squint 

Told her there’s not a deal of blessing in'’t. 

‘“‘ Child,”’ cries she, “‘ what comes by stealth 
Corrupts the soul and injures the health. 

We'll give it God’s Mother who always sends 
Heavenly manna to make amends.”’ 

Maggy pulled a wry face, of course ; 

She reckoned she’d got a real gift-horse, 

And he could hardly lack God’s grace 

Who brought such a gift to so humble a place. 
But mother sent for the priest ; he came, 

He saw and soon got the hang of the game. 
One demure glance, then instantly, 

‘Quite right ! Quite right! The victory 

To him that overcomes,”’’ quoth he. 

‘The Church has an excellent stomach to stuff, 
She swallows broad acres and doesn’t fee] queer : 
Dear women, believe me, she can’t have enough ; 
She’s your only digester of stolen gear.” 


FAUST : 
Why, as to that there’s not much to choose 
Between holy Church and Kings and Jews. 


MEPAIST. : 
So he sweeps up buckle and ring and chain 
As if they had been so many toadstools, 
With no more thanks as out he struts 
Than if they had given him a basket of nuts, 
And, of course, a word on heavenly gain, 
Which greatly edified the fools. 
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Faust: And Gretchen ? 


MEPHIST. : She’s all restlessness ; 
Doesn’t know what she wants; her head 
Is full of trinkets night and day, 
And of the donor, it needn’t be said. 


FAUST: 
Poor child! I’m sorry for her distress. 
Get some more and a better set. 


MEPHIST. : 
Oh, that to your honour is mere child’s play. 


FAUST : 
And mind you’re careful what you get. 
Hang on to the neighbour, by the way. 
None of your devil’s slops, just see 
You get her handsome jewellery. 


MEPHIST. : 
Your worship may rely on me. 
. (Ex1t FAUST.) 
Bang go sun and stars above 
To please a wench when a fool’s in love. 
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| MARTHA 
MARTHA : 
God forgive my husband, say I; 
He’s treated me downright shabbily ! 
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Gone off as slick as ever you saw 

And left me here to lie in the straw ! 

I never troubled him day or night, 

And God’s my witness I loved him all right. 
(Weebs.) 

P’r’aps he is dead! — well, at that rate, 

I wish I’d his death certificate. 


MARGARET: Mrs Martha! 
MARTHA: What is it, Gretelkin ? 


MARGARET : 
You can’t think what a fever I’m in. 
A box, an ebony box, in my drawer 
With lovelier things than there were before ! 


MARTHA : 
Don’t let your mother know, dear! God bless her, 
She’s sure to go and tell her confessor. 


MARGARET (puts them on) : 
Just look at them! Look, for goodness’ sake ! 


MARTHA : 
Well, you are in luck and no mistake! 


MARGARET : 
I shan’t dare to wear them when I go out walking, 
Or in church either, or folk’ll be talking. 


MARTHA : 
But you can often step over to me 
And put ‘em on like—quietly. 
You can walk for an hour before the glass 
And so we'll have our bit o’ fun. 
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And when there’s a holiday they'll pass ; 
You can show them to people one by one ; 
The little chain first, then the pearls in the ear ; 
Mother won’t see them, never you fear,— 
Or we'll tell her fibs if she’s a bother. 
MARGARET : 
But who can have brought two caskets like these ? 
I can’t help feeling there’s something queer. 
(A knock.) 
Oh, God! supposing that’s my mother ! 


MARTHA (peeping through the casement curtain) : 
It’s a strange gentleman. Walk in, please! 
(Enter MEPHISTOPHELES.) 
MEPHIST. : 
I must ask you ladies to excuse me, 
Coming with no one to introduce me. 
(Steps back respectfully before MARTHA.) 
Mrs Martha Schwerdtlein—I came to inquire 
For a lady ot that name. 
MARTHA : That’s me. 
What does the gentleman desire ? 
MEPHIST. (tm a whisper) : 
Hush ! it’s enough that I know you. I see 
You have distinguished company. 
Pray pardon me—if it’s not too soon, 
Pll come again this afternoon. 
MARTHA : 
Child, there’s a compliment he’s paid ye: 
Lord, Lord, he takes you for a lady ! 
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MARGARET : 
I am a child and as poor as can be 
And the gentleman’s much too kind for me: 
All this finery isn’t mine. 


MEPHIST. : : 
Oh, it’s not the finery ; it’s the fine 
Manners you have, it’s that keen way 
You look at one. I’m glad I may stay. 


MARTHA : 
Well, and what have you brought, kind sir ? 


MEPHIST. : 
Bad news, I’m afraid; but you mustn’t bear 
Me ill-will for that: your husband’s dead, 
And sent you a message from his death-bed. 


MARTHA : 
Dead? There’s a true heart gone! But there ! 
I shan’t live long; I’m beginning to fail. 


MARGARET : 
Dear Mrs Martha, don’t despair ! 


MEPHIST. : 
Well, shall I tell you the whole sad tale ? 


MARGARET : 
I hope I shall never love; in faith 
I think such a loss would be my death. 


MARTHA : 
Tell me all about how he died. 
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MEPHIST. : 
He lies in Padua, beside 
St Antony, in holy ground 
Where the lodging is cool] and the sleep is sound. 


MARTHA : 
Have you brought nothing else ? 

MEPHIST. : Oh, yes, I bring 
A message ; you're to have them sing 
Three hundred masses for him; else my pocket 
Is—er—quite empty. 

MARTHA : What's that ? Not a thing? 
Not a little keepsake or a locket, 
That any journeyman chap stows in his kit 
And ’ud sooner beg and starve than part with it ? 


MEPHIST. : 
I’m very sorry, madam ; yet 
He'd no extravagance to deplore : 
His fault. were a source of the greatest regret, 
And his ill-luck of a good deal more. 
MARGARET : 


How sad that men are so unfortunate ! 
I will say requiems for him, that I will. 


MEPHIST. : 
You already deserve the married state ; 
You’re young, but oh, so amiable ! 

MARGARET: No, I’m not old enough. 

MEPHIST. : For a husband? No; 
But you may very properly have a beau. 
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It’s one of heaven’s best gifts to hold such charms 
As yours, my little darling, in one’s arms. 


MARGARET: It’s not the custom here. 


MEPHIST. : Custom or none, 
I can assure you the thing is done. 


MARTHA: Go on telling me. 


MEPHIST. : I stood by his death-bed : 
’Twas better than a dung-heap—rotten straw. 
And yet he died a Christian ; and he saw 
There were some other items to be paid. 

‘IT am a monstrous wretch,” I heard him groan, 
“ To leave my wife, throw up my honest trade ! 
That is enough to kill me, that alone, 

I hope she will forgive me ere she dies.” 


MARTHA : 
Dear man, I have forgiven him long ago. 


MEPHIST. : 
“Only, God knows, she’s more to blame than me.” 


MARTHA : 
Out on it! What a parcel of black lies ! 
With one foot in the grave! 


MEPHIST. : Ah, I could see, 
Come the last gasp, he didn’t seem to know 
What he was saying; very far away! 
‘Never,’ says he, “a bit of holiday ; 

Never an hour to stretch myself at ease ; 
But getting children’s bread till I was sick, 
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And you may lay she cut it pretty thick, 
And not a crust did I ever eat in peace.”’ 


MARTHA: 


So he’d forgot my love and his troth plight 
And all the hugger-mugger day and night ? 


MEPHIST. : 


No! That remained a tender memory. 

I heard him say, “‘ The time we put to sea 
From Malta I prayed with prodigious zeal 

For wife and children ; which helped us a deal ; 
For heaven was kind and sent along a Turk, 
Chock with the Sophy’s treasure in her hold. 
We laid aboard, and soon had made short work 
And I’d my proper portion of the gold.” 


MARTHA: 


What ? Where’s that ? Did he bury it in the 
ground ? 


MEPHIST. : 


Who knows where the four winds have blown 
it to? 

A pretty lady took him in her care 

At Naples as he chanced to ramble round, 

A stranger in the land without a friend ; 

And was so tender to him and so true, 

I warrant your good man remembered her 

Until at last he made a blessed end! 


MARTHA: 


The dirty blackguard, robbing child and wife ! 
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To think that all his want and misery 
Could never check him in his scandalous life ! 


MEPHIST. : 
Ah, well, you see, it brought him to his grave. 


If I were you I’d mourn him decently 

A twelvemonth: and in the meantime you'll 
save 

Appearances and have sufficient leisure 

To look around and find another treasure. 


MARTHA : 

Ah, God, another treasure like my first 
T’ll never find in this world, I’m afraid. 
He was the sweetest donkey ever brayed, 
And had no fault ; unless it be a vice 
To suffer from a thirst for foreign drinks, 
And get in tow with every foreign minx, 
And keep on rattling those accurs¢d dice. 


MEPHIST. : 

Oh, you’d have jogged along all right 

If he’d seen your slips in that light. 

Why, if such easy terms will do 

I’m ready to swap rings with you. 
MARTHA : 

Oh, now the gentleman’s having his fun. 
MEpuist. (fo himself) : 

I think it’s time to cut and run, 

Or she'll make the devil keep his word. 

(To GRETCHEN) : 


How goes your heart, my little one ? 
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MARGARET: Oh, sir, I don’t know what you mean. 


MEPHIST. (to himself) : 
Ah, what a child! What an innocent bird! 


(Aloud) Good-bye, ladies ! 
MARGARET : Good-bye ! 


MARTHA : Not yet. 
Just tell me this; I want some proot 
Where, when, and how my precious pet 
Died and was buried. I have been 
A friend of order from my youth ; 
I’d like to see my man’s decease 
Printed in this week’s gazette. 


MEPHIST. : 
Out of the mouths, ma’am, of two witnesses 
Shall be establishéd all truth. 
I have a triend, who is rather a swell, 
He’ll take you before the judge. So then, 
Shall I bring him here ? 


MARTHA : Do, if you please. 


MEPdIST. : 
And will the young lady be here as well ? 
He’s really one of the best of men ; 
A man that ha. travelled and so on, 
And to ladies a perfect paragon 
Of chivalry. 


MARGARET: 
How I shall blush! 
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MEPHIST. : Oh, pardon, 
You need not blush before a King. 


MARTHA : 
Then we’ll expect him in the garden, 
Behind my house this evening. 


STREET 


Faust. MEPHISTOPHELES. 
FAUST : 
What news? Have you met with success ? 
Will all be in working order soon ° 


MEPHIST. : 
Bravo! The fire’s still going strong ? 
Gretchen is yours before very long ; 
In fact you shall see her this afternoon 
At Goody Martha’s ; how I bless 
That woman! She’s a perfect boon 
And born to be a procuress. | 


Faust: Good. 


MEPSIST. : 
But there’s something we’re asked to do. 


Faust : 
Well, one good turn deserves another. 
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MEPHIST. : 
We've got to prove that our dear brother 
Departed, that’s her lord, has laid 
His most unruly members where 
Padua sheds a holy shade. 


FAUST : 
Upon my word, that’s clever of you ! 
We shall have to make a journey there. 


MEPHIST. : 
Sancta simblicitas! Simply swear ; 
Why need you know if it is true ? 


FAUST : 
If that’s all, Pll not touch your plan. 


MEPHIST. : 
O, what a saint! Think of it, man ! 
Why all these years since you were born 
How many false oaths have you sworn, 
First about God, whom you defined, 
The world and all that moves therein, 
Then man, and the throb of heart and mind— 
Haven’t you lied through thick and thin ? 
Look deeper ; put what you said to the touch ; 
Then own, at least beneath your breath, 
You know about all this as much 
As you do about Mr Schwerdtlein’s death. 


FAUST: 
You are a liar and a casuist ! 
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MEPHIST. : 
Oh, if it went no deeper, yes! 
But when to-morrow comes, confess 
You'll fool poor Gretchen. How you'll twist 
The name of honour! How you'll press 
That point, and promise love till death, - 
And swear she’s cherished in your soul ! 


Faust: And so she is. 


MEPHIST. : Good—very good ! 
And beautiful! Eternal faith, 
Eternal love, unconquerable 
Desire that casts off all control,— 
Will they be from the heart as well ? 


Faust: Stop that! They will !— 
Oh, if I would, 
But cannot, utter this intense 
Tumult that my whole soul convulses ; 
And if I range the world of sense 
And summon up all eloquence, 
Then call this glow of fiery pulses, 
A constant flame that cannot die, 
Eternity, eternity— 
Is that no more than a devilish lie ? 


Mepuist.: I’m right, all the same. 


Faust: Listen to me— 
And spare my breath ; he that will have his way 
And won't take nay 
Will have his way. 
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Come, all this chatter fills me with disgust ; 
Yes, you are right—and right, because I must. 


GARDEN 


MARGARET on FAUST’S arm. MARTHA and 
MEPHISTOPHELES walking up and down. 


MARGARET : 
I fecl you are only sparing me, Sir, 
But you lower yourself and make me confused. 
A gentleman that’s a traveller 
Takes things as they come and is soon amused. 
With fresh experiences every day 
You can’t find much in what I say. 


FAUST : 
One look, one word of yours is of more worth 
Than all the wisdom of the earth. 
(Kisses her hand.) 


MARGARET : 
O please don’t trouble! Please don’t kiss my 
hand ! 
It’s such a horrid one, so rough, you see. 
I do a lot of work, you understand. 
Mother is very strict with me. 
(They pass on.) 
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MARTHA : 
And so you’re always moving on from place to 
place ? 


MEPHIST. : 
Business and duty, Madam, are the goad : 
At times farewells are very hard to face ; 
We suffer, but we have to take the road. 


MARTHA : 
Oh, there’s no harm in a young Devil-may-care 
Gadding about the world; it’s not so gay 
To creep into your grave a bachelor ; 
That never did a man good any day. 


MEPHIST. : 
A terrifying prospect—though I dare 
Hope not a near one. 


MARTHA : Still you’d best beware, 
Dear Sir; you'd better think of it before. 
(They pass across.) 


MARGARET : 
Yes, out of sight is out of mind! 
You're naturally polite and kind, 
But you’ve heaps of friends, and by and by 
You'll feel they’ve got more sense than I. 
FAUST : 
Dearest and best one! What’s called sense 
Is often rather vanity 
And shallowness. 


MARGARET : How can that be? 
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FAUST: 
Oh, that simplicity does not know its worth ! 
That virtue lives in ignorance 
Of its own self. The meek of earth, 
The humble, all fair gifts— 


MARGARET : Think of me cnly 
A little tiny moment. I shall have all 
My life to think of you. 


FAUST: You're often lonely ? 


MARGARET : 
Oh yes, our home is very small: 
And yet we have to see to it. 
We keep no maid. I cook and sweep and knit 
And sew and run about from morn to night, 
And mother will have everything just right. 
Not that she need be so particular ; 
We could be easier than most folk are ; 
Father left property, quite a tidy bit, 
A house and garden near the city gate. 
I have not had such a busy time of late ; 
My brother’s gone for a soldier, and we lost 
My little sister ; she was a great care 
To me; I had so much to do: 
But I loved doing it: it never crossed 
My mind to think it hard, she was so dear. 


FAUST : 
An angel from above 
If she took after you. 
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MARGARET : | 
I brought her up and she returned my love: 
We buried father before she was born, 
And we thought mother wouldn’t live; she lay 
So utterly forlorn. _ 
But gradually got better day by day; 
But had no strength to nurse her little daughter ; 
And so I brought her up alone 
On milk and water, 
And she became my very own. 
First in my arms [I held the child, 
And in my lap she crowed and smiled, 
Then got a big girl and began to crawl. 


FAUST : 
You must have found in it a pure delight ! 


MARGARET : 
But there were times that tried 
My strength ; her cradle used to stand at night 
Beside my bed, and if she stirred at all 
I’d wake and feed her, lay her by my side, 
Or, if she cried, 
Walk her about. So soon as morning came 
There was the washing, and the fire to light, 
And then the market ; every day the same. 
You can’t be always in a cheerful mood, 
But you sleep well and you enjoy your food. 


(They pass across.) 
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MARTHA : 
It’s we poor women come off second best : 
There’s no converting bachelors. 
MEPHIST. : Oh, ma’am, 
Only a woman like you, I protest, 
Could make me something better than I am. 
MARTHA : 
Tell me, dear Sir, has none such crossed your 
path ° 
Have you had no attachment ? 
MEPHIST. : We are told 
A faithful wife beside her husband’s hearth 
Is of more worth than pearls and minted gold. 
MARTHA : 
I mean to say, have you never felt a passion ? 
MEPHIST. : 
I am always treated in the kindest fashion. 


MARTHA : 
But seriously, I meant. 


MEPHIST. : Frivolity 
Is out of favour with your sex. 

MARTHA : Dear me! 
You do not understand ! 

MEPHIST. : That’s most vexatious ! 


At least I’m certain you’re extremely gracious. 
(They pass across.) 
FAUST : 
Dear little angel, you knew me-at once 
When I came into the garden just now ? 
L 
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MARGARET: Didn’t you see my downcast look ? 


FAUST: 
And you have forgiven the freedom I took 
When you came from Church ; gross insolence 
That you repelled, you well knew how ? . 


MARGARET : 
I was upset,—and naturally ; 
It had never happened to me before— 
None could say anything bad about me. 
I thought to myself, ‘“‘ Oh, can it be 
There was something in my behaviour, 
Something too forward and too free ? 
It seemed to strike him at once I was 
Just a poor girl he could treat offhand.”’ 
Yet somehow, almost before I knew, 
Something here I don’t understand, 
Took your part. What could I do? 
I was so angry with myself because 
I was not angrier with you. 


Faust: Darling! 


MARGARET : Wait! Wait ! 
(She plucks an aster and begins pulling off 
the petals one by one.) 


FAUST! What's that, then! A nosegay ? 
MARGARET: No, its a game. 

FAUST: A game ? 

MARGARET : Please go away: 


You'll only laugh. 
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FAUST : What are you whispering, sweet ? 
MARGARET : 

He loves me—he loves me not— 
FAUST: 


Heaven’s in that face! There all things holy meet |! 
MARGARET (goes on): 

Loves me—not—loves me—not—(pulling the last 

leaf with pure and innocent joy) 

He loves me! 
FAUST : 

Yes, my child; let the flowery syllables 

Be to you as the utterance of gods. 

He loves you! Do you understand 

What that means? He loves you! 

(He setzes both her hands.) 

MARGARET: This is too much! 


FAUST : 
Don’t tremble. Let my eyes speak; my hands’ 
Pressure tell you what never can be told. 
To give one’s whole self and to feel 
Ecstasy which must last for ever ; 
For ever. The end would be despair. 
No! No end! No end! 


(MARGARET presses his hands, frees herself, 
and 1s gone. He stands a moment in 
thought, and then follows her.) 


MARTHA (coming forward): It’s getting night. 
MEPHIST. : Yes: time for us to go. 
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MARTHA : 
I’d ask you to stay longer, but, dear me, 
It’s such a wicked place! It’s just as though 
No one had nothing else to do but be 
Spying upon their neighbours. Folk will.talk 
Be you never so careful. Where’s our pretty 
pair ? 


MEPHIST. : 
Flown away yonder, up the garden walk, 
Like butterflies all on a summer’s day. 


MARTHA : 
You know I think he’s quite took up with her. 


MEPHIST. : 
And she with him. So runs the world away ! 
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MARGARET comes running in, hides behind 
the door, puts her fingers to her Ips, 
and peeps through the crack. 


MARGARET: Ah, here he comes! 


FAUST: Rogue! What a tease you are! 
I’ve got you! (Kzsses her) 
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MARGARET (kissing him) : 

Dear, take my whole heart. 

MEPHISTOPHELES knocks at the door. 

FAusT (stamping) : Who's there ? 
MEPHIST.: Friend! 
FAUST : Beast ! 
MEPHIST. : It’s fully time to say ‘‘ Good-bye ”’. 
MARTHA: Yes, sir, it’s getting late. 
FAUST : Oh, but mayn’t I 

Just see you home? 


MARGARET : My mother would—Good-bye ! 
Faust: Am I to go? Good-bye ! 
MARTHA : Adeé ! 


MARGARET : Adieu ! 
But not for long. You’ll come soon, will not you ? 


(Exeunt Faust and MEPHISTOPHELES.) 


He’s wonderful! He’s wise, he’s good! 
What thoughts he carries in his head ! 

I blushed all over where I stood. 
Stammering “ yes”’ to all he said. 

I am so ignorant, and he— 

I can’t think what he sees in me. 
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Faust alone. 

FAUST : 
Spirit sublime! thou gavest, gavest all 
I ever asked. Thou didst not show for naught 
Thy lineaments to me in flame of fire. 
Thou gav’st me sovran Nature for my realm, 
Girt me with power to feel, enjoy her. Not 
A visitant accost with cold amaze, 
But graced with access to her secret heart, 
Where I might look as friend on loving friend. 
Thou causest to pass by me rank on rank 
All that has life; tell’st me the silent trees 
My brethren are, the waters, the wide air. 
And when the tempest roars and forests crack— 
When some tall giant crashing through the pines 
Fells his huge peer, and knaps enormous boughs, 
And with its fall the hil peals muffled thunder, 
Thou hid’st me safely in the caverned rock ; 
There shew’st me my own self, until the deep 
Mysteries and marvels of my heart lie bare. 
And at the rising of the lustrous moon 
Come floating on her beams from walléd cliffs, 
From dripping woods, all silvered with soft light, 
The plastic visions of the antique world, 
To temper the stern joy of musing thought. 


Oh, now I know nothing that men attain 
Can be without a flaw. To ecstasy, 
That drew me on, near and more near the gods, 
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Thou couplest the companion, never now 
To be abjured ; though, cold and insolent, 
He can debase me in my eyes, and with 
A breath degrade to nothing all thy gifts. 
He blows a lawless fire that ceases not 
To rage within me for one form most fair. 
Desire still thrusts me madly to delight, 
And in delight I languish for desire. 
Enter MEPHISTOPHELES. 


MEPHIST. : 


Will you soon have done with this life of yous ? 
It can’t go on contenting you. 

Once in a way you may try it, of course ; 

And then it’s time for something new. 


FAUST: 


I wish you would find a better employment 
Than spoil a good day by worrying me. 


MEPHIST.: 


Come, come! I’d leave you to your enjoyment, 
But you're not talking seriously. 

A comrade so crank and crazy and cross 

I should scarcely think an irreparable loss. 

My hands are full; you needn't suppose 

What you'll have and what you will not 

Is a simple matter to plan and plot, 

As plain as the tip of your worship’s nose. 


FAUST: 


That’s just the right tone. You seem to be sore 
That I don’t thank you for being a bore. 
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MEPHIST. : 
Poor son of earth, what would have been 
Your life if I’d not graced the scene ? 
I cured you of your fancy hash, 
Your physics metaphysical, 
And but for me the wretched trash 
Had trundled you off this earthly ball. 
Why like an owl, then, do you squat 
Moping in caves and clefts and chinks, 
Your gruel what the puttock drinks, 
The dank moss eaves and the drip of stones ? 
A pretty pastime! I'll tell you what 
It seems to me that you’ve still got 
A touch of the doctor in your bones. 


FAUST : 
Can you understand why I roam the rough 
Rocks and the solitary place ? 
Oh, you are a devil that’s devil enough, 
Could you guess their power, to grudge me the 
grace. 


MEPHIST. : 
A more than earthly satisfaction ! 
Night,—dew,—the stony mountains for your bed ; 
Earth, ay, and Heaven, in rapturous interaction 
Coupled with you; puffed cheeks and swelling 

head, 

The port and stature of a full-blown god ; 
The thrust of feverish anticipation, 
Urging you in your grubby way to prod 
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The pith and marrow of the osseous earth. 

Then that divine sensation, | 

The pigmy quickening with a giant birth, 

When you can feel the six days of creation 

All at one time in your own peevish breast : 

The deuce knows what of magisterial zest ; 

The ecstasy of love that overflows 

The universal All; the child of Time, 

Earth’s son, clean vanished; then the true 
sublime, 

The last and loftiest initiation— 


(He makes a gesture.) 
How done I dare not say—by way of close. 


Faust: Faugh! 


MEPHIST.: Does that strike you as atrocious taste ? 
Well, you've a moral right to be put out. 
One has no business to outrage chaste 
Ears with what chaste hearts cannot do without. 
It’s not a great indulgence, after al], 
The unction of a little graceful fiction ; 
Only I fear ‘twill soon begin to pall: 
Why, even now you're overdriven again : 
A little more of this incessant friction, 
’Twixt fear and horror you’ll become insane. 
No more of that. Your charming pet 
Sits still at home—feels so confined, 
So caged, so sad; she cannot get 
Your worship’s image from her mind. 
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Her love for you is strong as fate ; 

And yours began at such a rate 

It was enough to drown the wench ; 

Small brooks soon brim with melting snow, 
And her poor heart got such a drench 

That now your little rill’s sunk low. 

If I were you, my noble lord, 

I should resign my forest-throne, 

Give the young monkey her reward 

Tor all the wondrous love she’s shown. 

The sad hours scarcely move at all ; 

She watches the clouds as they float on high 
Far away over the city wall. 

“Were I a birdie,” that’s her cry 

All day long and half the night. 

Mostly sad, but sometimes bright ; 

Whiles she has no tears left to weep ; 
Whiles she’ll be quiet ; but, wake or sleep, 
In love, in love, oh, fathoms deep ! 


FAUST: 
You viper! Oh, you viper ! 


MEPHIST. (aside) : Quite ! 
I think he’s found my teeth can bite. 


FAUST : 
Get thee behind me! Cease to profane 
Her beauty with your breath; never again 
Call up desire till I madly pine 
For her sweet body pressed to mine. 
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MEPHIST. : 
What’s to be done, then ? She’s a fear 
You're fled away ; and so you are 
Or halfway to it. 


FAUST: I am near, 
Near her, and were I never so far 
I cannot lose her or forget. 
I envy the Body of the Lord 
The touch of her lips. 


MEPHIST. : She zs adored ! 
That’s famous, my dear Sir! And yet, 
I envy you rather for your twin roes 
A-browse where the lily garden blows. 


Faust: Out of my sight, you bawd ! 


MEPHIST. : Oh, very good ! 
You call me hard names and I laugh. God made 
Lasses and lads ; and quickly understood 
All secrets of the honourablest trade, 

Down to producing opportunity. 

Only, you musn’t give up. It’s agony, 

Sheer agony! You’re for your minion’s bower, 
Not death or nearly so. 


FAUST: 
What’s heaven in her arms ? What were the bliss 
Of her warm breasts and her enamoured kiss ? 
Do I not everywhere and every hour 
leel all that she must undergo ? 
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Am I not outlawed, without hearth or home, 
Aimless and restless as nought human is, 
The roaring cataract that leaps in foam 
From rock to rock, greedy for the abyss ? 
Quite from my course she dwells apart ;. 
The sensual slumbers still in her fond heart, 
Poor simple child! Safe in her tiny cot, 

Her lodge on some green garden plot, 

Some shelf of Alpine ground. 

Her small world compassed in its narrow bound, 
And all her first 

Beginnings of housewifely ministry. 

And I, of God accursed, 

‘Tis not enough for me 

To shatter rocks; but I must undermine 
Her sweet tranquillity. 

O hell, this sacrifice is thine ! 

Shorten my anguish, devil! What must be 
Let it come quickly ; and the blow 

That wrecks her life, wreck mine, 

And both together sink to the gulf below ! 


MEPHIST. : 
All foam and fury and fire once more ! 
Go in and comfort her, you dunce ! 
Poor Simple Simon cannot find the door 
And thinks, of course, the end must come at once. 
Well, here’s a health to sterling pluck ! 
You're a passable devil when you are game; 
But of all poor sinners the tam’st of the tame 
Is a devil down on his luck. 
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GRETCHEN alone at her spinning wheel. 


My peace is gone, 
And my heart oppressed ; 
Nevermore, nevermore, 
Shall I find rest. 


The world without him 
Would bitter be ; 
Life without him 
Were death to me. 


Surely my senses 

Grow wildered and dim, 
I am so mad 

For the love of him. 


My peace is gone, 
And my heart oppressed ; 
Nevermore, nevermore 
Shall I find rest. 


I wait at the window 
For him to come: 

To find him I wander 
Away from mv home. 


His gallant looks, 
His step so free ; 

In the glance of his eye 
What majesty ! 
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He smiles—he speaks ; 
What enchantment is his ! 

The touch of his hand, 
And, oh, his kiss ! 


My peace is gone, 
And my heart oppressed ; 
Nevermore, nevermore, 
Shall I find rest. 


I am woe to follow 
When he is gone ; 

I am woe to clasp him 
My love, my own. 


I would kiss him and kiss him 
With my last sigh, 

And then with his kiss 
I would lie down and die ! 


MARTHA’S GARDEN 
MARGARET. FAUST. 


MARGARET: Will you tell me something, Henry ° 
FAUST : If I can. 
MARGARET : 
It’s about religion. You are a good man; 
That is, you’ve a good heart. But somehow there 
You seem to be indifferent ; you don’t care. 
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FAUST : 
Dearest, don’t raise these questions now. You 
feel 
A goodness in me towards you; I would seal 
My passion with my blood, and none can sav 
I ever took his faith or Church away. 


MARGARET: 
But that’s not right at all; one must believe. 


Faust: Must one ? 


MARGARET: I have no influence over you ; 
I wish I had. About the Sacrament— 
You do not care enough. 
Faust : Oh yes, I do. 
MARGARET : 
And yet I notice that you don’t receive. 
Yes, it’s a very long time since you went 
To mass or knelt at the confessional. 
Do you believe in God ? 
FAUST: Dear, who can say 
‘“T do believe ? ’’ Ask a philosopher, 
Question a priest, and you will find that all 
Their answers are but throwing words away, 
And ring like mockery to the questione:’s ear. 
MARGARET: And so you don’t believe ? 
FAUST: You must not give 
That meaning to my words, sweet one. 
Who has named Him or known Him ? 
Do I believe in him ? 
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Who that has sense dare say 
“[ don’t believe in Him” ? 
The All-Enfolder, 
The All-Upholder, 
Does not He fold, uphold 
Himself,—you,—me ? 
Is not the dome of heaven there ? 
Is not the stable earth beneath ? 
Do not the everlasting stars uprise 
With lovingkindness in their eyes ? 
Do I not look in yours ? 
Do you not feel the sacred Whole 
Throb through your soul ? 
Does it not weave its mystery, 
Visibly, invisibly 
About you everlastingly ° 
Open your heart until 
That vastness fill 
Your breast ; then call it what you will, 
Joy, Love, Felicity, God ; 
There is no name that I dare give ; 
Feeling is all—the heart by which we live. 
The name is sound and smoke 
Clouding the light of heaven. 
MARGARET : 
That’s very good and beautiful; it’s even 
Much what the priest said, though he spoke 
Not quite as you do. 
FAUST: It’s what all hearts say 
In every land where sun and starlight shine, 
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All in their several languages; then may 
Not I say so in mine ? 


MARGARET : 
Ah, as you put it, that sounds fine ; 
But there’s a twist in it all the same; 
You’re not a Christian except in name. 


Faust: My darling child ! 


MARGARET: It makes me weep 
To see the company you keep. 


Faust: How? 


MARGARET : 
Why, the man who’s always about with you. 
I hate him! yes, with my whole soul I do! 
I can’t remember in all my life 
Anything that cut me so like a knife 
As his repulsive face. 


FAUST: My pretty pet, 
Don’t be afraid of him. 
MARGARET: To have him near 


Is quite enough to put me in a fret, 

Though as a rule I don’t think I’m severe. 

But though I long to see you ever so 

I dread that man; and what is more, I know— 
I’m certain—he’s a villain. Mark my words! 
And God forgive me if I’m wrong. 


FAUST : My dear, 
There have to be this sort of queer old birds. 


M 
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MARGARET : 
They’re not for me, then. Why, he can’t look in 


Without a sort of supercilious grin, 

Half out of temper, too. And one can see 
He doesn’t care a rap for nobody : 

It’s written on his forehead, in his whole 
Life he could never love a single soul. 

Your arm about me makes me feel how good 
Love is, how free; sometimes I could 
Yield myself utterly. 

But when he’s there it simply stifles me. 


Faust : 
What a foreboding little soul it is ! 


MARGARET : 
I cannot help’t; I’m not my own mistress 
When he’s about ; the sound of his footfall 
Can make me feel I don’t love you at all. 
Besides with him by I could never pray. 
And that’s a thing that eats my heart away. 
And you, too, Henry, surely you feel this ? 


FAUST : 
It’s a dislike, child ; it’s just prejudice. 
MARGARET: Now I must go. 
FAUST: Ah, will there never be 
One little hour vouchsafed to you and me 


When on your bosom I shall lie at rest, 
My soul with your soul, my breast on your breast ? 
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MARGARET : 
Oh, if I slept alone, this very night 
I’d draw the latch ; but my mother sleeps light, 
And if she caught us ’twere the death of me. 
Faust : 
My angel, that’s no obstacle at all. 
Here is a phial; if you'll just drop three 
Drops in her drink, the veil of sleep will fall 
And Nature breathe on her peaceful repose. 
MARGARET : 
There’s nothing I’d not do for you, God knows. 
I only hope ’twill do no harm to her ; 
It isn’t dangerous ? 


FAUST: Darling, if it were, 
Could I suggest it ? 
MARGARET : Oh, my love, my love, 


I look on you and feel a force above 

My feeble will ; I am so utterly 

Yours, I have done so much for your dear sake, 
There’s little you could ask or take 

That I should have the power to deny. 


(Exit.) 
(Enter MEPHISTOPHELES.) 
MEPpuHIsT.: Well, has the monkey gone ? 
FAUST: Spying again ? 


MEPHIST. : 
Yes, and caught one thing pretty plain ; 
The doctor being catechized ! 
Hope it will do him good. You'd be surprised 
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To see what a point the little things make 
To know if you’re pious, whether you take 
The good old road for old sake’s sake. 
If he’s as meek as all that comes to, 
Say they, he’ll be pretty soon under our thumbs, 
too. 
FAUST : 
You horror, don’t you see 
That in the sweet serenity 
Of faith, which is her sole joy, she, 
Saint that she is, is troubled and tossed 
With dread she must hold her lover for lost ? 


MEPHIST. : 
You pious wanton, why 
It’s your own nose she’s leading you by! 


FAUST : 
You mocker, half hell-fire, half dung ! 


MEPHIST. : 
And then she’s great at phrenology. 
When I’m about she’s all unstrung, 
Doesn’t know how she feels, not she! 
And that’s the humour of the play. 
Behind my mask she’s got well in, 
Detects a genius or a jinn, 
Why not the devil, eh ? 
But what of to-night ? 


FAUST: What of to-night ? 
MEPHIST.: Oh, your delight is my delight ! 
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AT THE WELL 
GRETCHEN and LISA with pitchers. 


LisA: Heard about Barbara ? 


MARGARET No, I’ve not. 
I only see people once in a way. 


Lisa: 
Well, Sibyl told me about it to-day. 
She’s made a fool of herself. That’s what 
Comes of aping her betters, the minx. 


MARGARET: What do you mean? 


LISA: Oh Lord, it stinks ! 
She’s stuffing two when she eats and drinks ! 


MARGARET: Oh! 


LISA: 
I don’t care: it serves her right. 
She shouldn’t have clung to the chap so tight. 
Such walking out as never was seen 
And dancing with him on the green. 
She must always be the one to shine, 
And he getting round her with tarts and wine. 
Vain of her looks, but never thought 
"Twas a shame to take the presents he brought. 
Such kissing there was and tickling and all, 
But you see the flower had to fall. 


MARGARET: Poor thing! 
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LISA : You pity her a deal. 
When one of us sat at the spinning wheel 
Mother wouldn’t let us out of her sight ; 

But she and he got a bit too sweet ; 

On the bench outside, in the passage at night, 
I guess they passed the time all right ; 

Now she'll do penance in a white sheet. 


MARGARET: Of course, he’ll marry her. 


LISA : He’d be 
A proper fool. The lad is smart ! 
He’s had what he wanted, and now he’s free 
To look about for another sweetheart. 
For the matter of that he’s gone away. 


MARGARET: That’s bad! 


LIsA : If she got him she’d rue the day. 
They’d trample her wedding-wreath on the floor, 
Would the boys; and throw down chaff at her 

door. 
(E-xtt.) 

MARGARET (going home) : 

Ah, once I thought I’d a right to rail 
At a poor girl for being frail ; 

I used to think no words too strong 
When other people had gone wrong. 

I made it out as black as could be, 
But nothing was black enough for me. 
{ crossed myself with such an air ; 
Now in my sin I’m naked and bare. 
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Yet all that brought me to this pass 
How good and, oh, how sweet it was ! 


CLOSE 
An image of Our Lady of Sorrows in a niche 
in the wall. There are flower-vases in 


front of tt. 


GRETCHEN (putting fresh flowers in the vases) : 
Ah, bow thy head 
Queen of Sorrows, shed 
The light of thy countenance on my sore need ! 


The sword is in thy side, 
On thy Son crucified 
Upward thou gazest, while thy heart-drops bleed. 


Yea, to the Father thou dost lift thine eyes 
And He receives thy sighs, 
For thou art one with Him in thy sore need. 


Who is there knows, 

Who feels these throes 

That rack me flesh and bone ? 
How the heart within me faileth, 
How it trembleth, how it aileth, 
Thou. knowest, thou alone. 

All ways to me are dreary, 


My heart is weary, weary, 
Would God that it might break ! 
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Weeping, weeping, weeping, 
Alone, yet in me sleeping, 
The child of my heart-ache. 
The flower pots at my window 
Were wet, but not with dew, 
When in the early morning 
I picked these flowers for you. 


The early light came creeping, 
And on my chamber lay, 

But I sat weeping, weeping, 
Long before the day. 

Help me! Save me! Shield me 
From shame and misery ! 

Queen of sorrows, yield me 
Thy comfort or I die! 


NIGHT 
The street in front of Gretchen’s door. . 
VALENTINE, her brother, a soldier. 


VALENTINE : 
When I sat drinking with my mates 
And they used to talk of their Bessies and Kates, 
And every fellow as proud as Punch 
Swore his girl was the pick of the bunch, 
And hammered and clamoured and filled up his 
can, - | 
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And elbows jogged till good liquor ran ; 

I used to sit as mum as a ghost 

And listen to all their blather and boast, 

And then I’d stroke my beard and stand 

With a smile on my lips and a glass in my hand, 

And say, ‘‘ Take your choice; they’re all of ’em 
fetching. 

But show me a girl in all the land 

That’s fit to look at my sister Gretchen, 

Or give her a cup of water to drink.” 

Then the toast went round with a clink-clank- 
clink ; 

And some of ’em cried “‘ What’s wrong with that ! 

She’s the pride of her sex !’’ And the swaggerers 
sat 

And said not a word. And now—I could knock 

My brains out ; all the rascals mock 

And sneer and flout me to my face. 

I’m like a schoolboy in disgrace ; 

Every chance word makes me sweat. 

I could smash the lot of them, and yet 

I don’t see how I can give ’em the lie. 


Who’s this comes marching along so sly ° 
There’s a pair; if he’s one, so God me shrive, 
He shan’t get out of this alive. 


(Enter Faust and MEPHISTOPHELES) 


FAUST: 


Look how the cresset-lamp that’s always lit 
Sends from the window of the sacristy 
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An upward beam ; pale at its edge, above 
And all around is darkness ; I’m like it ; 
So does my soul’s black night encompass me. 


MEPHIST. : 
And I am like a pussy cat in love 
Climbing a fire-escape, picking his way 
Along the walls. There’s valour in me; I 
Could pick a pocket or a quarrel. Why 
Do my pulses beat ? It’s the bonny tune they play 
For the high revels of Walpurgis Night. 
That’ll come on the morn’s morn, as they say ; 
Then there’s some sense in not sleeping a wink. 


I AUST : 
And is the treasure coming into sight ° 
There’s something there that seems to glance and 
blink. 


MEPHIST. : 
Don’t be a fidget ; I shan’t keep 
You waiting long; give the pot a cant 
And up she comes. I lately took a peep; 
’Twas full of lion-thalers of Brabant. 


FAUST : 
Are there no pretty trinkets, never a ring 
For my love’s finger, bright as her golden curls ? 


MEPHIST. : 
Oh, certainly I did see some such thing : 
I think it must have been a rope of pearls. 
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FAust : 

That’s good; I hate to go and bring 
Nothing to please her. 

MEPHIST. : We won’t quarrel, 
And you needn’t make a grievance of that ; 
Why should your bliss be tit for tat ? 

Now that the stars are shining above 
You shall hear a masterpiece ; I’ll sing 
A little song with an elegant moral 
The better to fool your lady love. 

(Sings to the guitar.) 
What are you doing, Katie dear, 
When the light of the morning begins to peer, 
Here at your lover’s door? 
Have nothing to do with him, Katie dear ! 
He’ll let you in a maid, but alack, 
You won't be a wife when you come back, 
And you won't be a maid any more. 


Have a care, sweet lass, 

If it come to pass, 

Good-night ! So do not linger ! 

Love’s a thief, and his bliss is 

A stealing of kisses, 

So all pretty misses, 

First see you’ve a ring on your finger. 
VALENVINE (coming forward) : 

Whom are you piping to? God’s light ! 

You bawdy ratcatcher! Out of my sight, 

Damned instrument! And devil take the singer ! 
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MEPHIST. : 

Now, look at that! He’s broken my guitar! 
VALENTINE : 

I’ll bash your head in! 
MEPHIST. : Doctor, here you are! 


Look sharp now! Don’t throw up the sponge ! 
Stick to me close and we’ll soon make short work. 
Just do as I. Get out your toasting-fork. 

Now, sir, I’ll do the parrying, you may lunge. 


VALENTINE: Then parry that ! 


MEPHIST. : Why not! 

VALENTINE . And that! 

MEPHIST. : _ Thank you! 
VALENTINE : 


My hand is crippled! I can’t make this out ! 
Am I fighting the devil ° 


MEPHIST. : Run him through ! 
VALENTINE: O God! (Falls) 


MEPHIST. : A cripple he is, the lout ! 
We'd best clear out : do you hear that hullabaloo ? 
They're crying murder. I can square 


The watch, but not the Lord High Justicer. 
(Exeunt.) 


MarTHA (at the window) : Come out! Come out ! 


GRETCHEN -(at hers) O bring a light ! 
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MARTHA : 
Such swearing and tearing! There’s been a fight. 


THE Crowp: There’s a man killed. 

MARTHA (coming out) : Have the murderers run ? 
GRETCHEN (coming out): Who has been killed ? 
THE CROWD : Your mother’s son. 
GRETCHEN: God Almighty ! 


VALENTINE : I’m dying! That’s soon said, 
And it won’t be much longer before I’m dead. 
Why do the women howl and shriek ? 

Listen, while I have strength to speak. 
(They gather round him.) 


Gretchen, you’re young and you’ve not much 
sense ; 

And now you’ve gone wrong. You've made 

A mess of your life past praying for. 

So I’d like to tell you in confidence, 

Since you're no better than a whore, 

You’d better take to the trade. 


GRETCHEN : 
Brother! O God! How can you talk so? 


VALENTINE : 
Just leave the Lord God out of this show. 
Whar’s done can never be undone. 
No; you'll go on as you’ve begun. 
First you had one of ’em on the sly ; 
There’ll be plenty more coming on by and bye ; 
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When you’ve had a dozen between the sheets, 
After that you’ll be on the streets. 
Shame’s like a love-child ; when it’s born 
It’s hidden decently from sight ; 

Ay, over head and ears are drawn 
Curtains and coverlids of night : 

And some would be glad to put it away. 
But soon it gets to be big and tall, 

Naked and unashamed before all. 

But broad noon can’t give it grace ; 

The more it looks on the light of day 

The more repulsive grows its face. 


I tell you that the time’s not far 

When you'll be known for the trull you are, 
And honest men your touch will shun 

As they flee from plague-struck carrion. 
And if they look you in the face 

You'll feel the heart within you quail ; 

You'll wear no more a gold necklace 

Nor kneel down at the altar-rail. 

And when the dancers take the floor 

You'll not be merry any more, 

But creep into some noisome cave 

With beggars and blind and lame and halt, 
Taking my curse with you down to your grave 
Though God in Heaven forgive your fault. 


MARTHA : 
Commend your own soul to God’s grace. 
Will you die with curses on your lips ? 
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VALENTINE : 
Would I could lay on you with whips 
You skinny hag! You procuress ! 
And if I could the deed would win 
Pardon for me for every sin. 


GRETCHEN : 
O, Brother! This is the torment of hell ! 


VALENTINE : 
Stop crying, will you? When you fell 
From virtue, that drove through my breast 
The keenest, heaviest stroke of all. 
But now in death I hear God’s call, 
And He will give an honest soldier rest. 


CATHEDRAL 


GRETCHEN in the crowd. Service going on. Organ 
and choir. An EVIL SPIRIT behind GRETCHEN. 


EVIL SPIRIT : 
Gretchen, do you remember 
When you were innocent 
And used to trot to Church, 
Thumb your little prayer-book, 
Lisp your little prayers, 
Half a child at play, 
Half with God in your heart ? 
Jt’s different now, isn’t it, Gretchen ? 
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What are you thinking of now? 

There’s a crime on your conscience, isn t there ? 
P’r’aps you’re praying for the soul of your mother 
Whom you sent to long, long penal pangs. 
There’s blood on your threshhold now. 

—And in your womb | 
Something begins to stir. 

It’s misery, 

And you are its mother, Gretchen. 


GRETCHEN : 
Oh! Oh! If only these thoughts would leave me ! 
They come and go 
But I can’t put them away. 


CHOIR : 

Dies tvae, dtes wlla 

Solvet saeclum in favilla. 

(The organ peals.) 

EVIL SPIRIT: 

Do you hear that, you 

Child of wrath ? 

It’s the trump of doom ! 

The graves yawn ! 

And the ashes of your heart, 

Raised up to trembling life, 

Are cast to the torment of everlasting fire ! 


GRETCHEN : 
Let me get out! 
The organ stifles me ; 
The chant tears at my heart-strings ! 
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CHOIR : 
Judex ergo cum sedebtt, 
Quidquid latet apparebit, 
Nil inultum remanebit. 


GRETCHEN: | 
I can’t get my breath! 
Oh, these pillars! This dark roof! 
I’m in a dungeon ! 
They’ll crush me! Air! 


EVIL SPIRIT : 
You can’t hide yourself. 
Sin and shame are never hidden. 
Air? Light! 
Pain! Pain! 
CHOIR : 
Quid sum miser tunc dicturus, 
Quem patronum rogaturus, 
Cum vix qustus sit securus ? 


EVIL SPIRIT: 
Angels of Light 
Turn away their faces ; 
They that have kept themselves pure 
Will not give you their hands. 
Pain! Pain! 
CHOIR : 
Quid sum muser tunc dicturus ? 
GRETCHEN : 


Neighbour, your smelling salts ! (Faints) 
N 
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The Hariz Mountains. The Country around 
Schterke and Llend. 


Faust. MEPHISTOPHELES. 


MEPHIST. : 
You would give something for a broomstick, eh ? 


A stocky billy-goat’s the mount for me. 
The path we’re taking, it’s a good long way. 


FAUST: 

Oh, if my legs are working lustily 

This knob-stick’s all I want. Who would curtail 

Our jaunt ? To thread this labyrinthine vale, 

Then climb those rocks, with their eternal fall 

Of mist-hung waters, makes such wanderings 
sweet. 

The spring has touched these birches ; soon the 
tall 

And gloomy pines will feel her gentle heat ; 

And shall our pulses know no quickening beat ? 


MEPHIST. : : 
Can’t say I feel it. It’s much more like dead 
Mid-winter with me; I’d love frost and snow. 
The moon's a nasty, melancholy red ; 
It’s not full yet, and comes up late and slow, 
Like broken glass. An execrable light ! 
One keeps on running against rocks and trees. 
-Confound! Will you allow me, if you please, 
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To call a Will-o’-the-Wisp ? That one shines 
bright. 

Hey, friend! We want you. Will you kindly 
stop? 

Why do you waste your lantern on the night ? 

Just be so good as show us to the top. 


WILL-O’-THE-WISP : 
It isn’t natural: but I daresay 
My great respect for you will steady me. 
We generally take a zig-zag way. 


MEPHIST. : 
He wants to be like men! Fiddle-dee-dee ! 
Just go straight on, you little gad-about ! 
None o’ that flickering! Or I’ll blow you out. 


WILL-O’-THE-WISP : 
Oh, I can see you’re master over us. 
I'll very gladly light you on your way. 
Remember the whole hill’s bewitched to-day, 
And if your guide’s an ignis fatuus, 
You mustn’t grumble if you’re led astray. 


FAUST, MEPHISTOPHELES, WILL-0’-THE-WISP (Part 
Song) : 
We wander along magic ways 
Ynto a world of dream. 
Would you have your meed of praise, 
Lead us quickly by your beam 
To the upland waste and wide. 
The trees behind each other glide, 
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The lofty cliffs stoop low, 

The rocks thrust out a stony snout, 
I can hear them snort and blow! 
Brook and trickling runnel flow 
Over pebbles, under grasses. 

Hist ! a breath, a murmur passes ! 
Is it music ? Is’t love’s sigh, 
Heaved for happy days gone by, 
Fond hcpe pledging absent lover ? 
Like a tale of long ago 

Echo answers dreamily. 

Here they come: Hu-hu! Schuhu! 
Devil-bird and jay and plover, 
Have they all kept wide awake ° 
Salamander, is that you 

Dragging through the thorny brake 
Your swag belly and lean shanks ? 
Every root’s a knotted snake 
From the soft and sandy banks, 
From the stony fissures slid, 
Dragons that for us unwind 
Serpent coils of phantom kind. 
Dead trees that have shed their bark 
Come to life and like a squid 

Feel to find us in the dark. 

Mice among the moss and ling, 
Motley hosts, straked, spotted, pied, 
Swarms of fire-flies on the wing 

To haunt and dazzle and misguide. 
Tell me, do we stand or go? 
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Boulder, crag, and forest spin ; 
There are mouths that gape and grin, 
And the marsh fires burn and grow 
Bigger as they fade and glow. 


MEPHIST. : 
You hold on to my lappet tight. 
Here’s a sort of half-way height. 
You'll see, and it’s really a wonderful show, 
The Hill of Mammon all a-glow. 


FAUST: 

Astonishing ! a reddish light like dawn 

Glooms with a glimmering flare along the ground ; 

Where the ravines and rocky chasms yawn 

It rolls and tumbles to the abyss profound. 

Here it’s a cloud of steam and there it trails 

Long swaths ; the gauzy mist its light exhales ; 

Then it becomes the merest thread, and there 

Leaps like a fountain in the enchanted air. 

A whole broad tract is branched with its bright 
veins, 

And all of them along the valley run, 

To meet where that curved coign its course 
contains, 

A hundred affluents gathered into one. 

Here in a flight of drifting sparks it plays, 

Like golden sand in glittering handfuls cast. 

But look how the whole mountain is ablaze, 

Its bastions and its towers and ramparts vast. 
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MEPHIST. : | 
Lord Mammon’s courtesy ; hasn’t he lit 
His palace nobly for the holiday ? 
You are in luck to have got a glimpse of it : 
I hear the rowdy guests coming this way. 


FAUST : 
It’s the wind’s mad bride, I hear her ride ! 
That was a regular thump on my back |! 


MEPHIST. : 
Find a rib of rock and in you pack, 
Or you'll be pitched down the mountain-side. 
The night is overcast with cloud. 
Do you hear the forests crack ? 
The frightened owls flit through the trees 
And in the evergreen palaces 
The pillars split and are bowed. 
Branches are shattered and grind and scrape 
And mighty tree trunks moan, 
The roots are wrung and they gasp and gape, 
And root and branch and stem and stone 
Are tossed to the precipices, 
While down the glutted gorges blown 
The storm-blast howls and hisses. 
Do you hear these voices in the air ? 
Near and far and everywhere, 
The roaring song of the witches rolled 
Over the hills and the mountains old ? 
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Cuorus OF WITCHES : 
Heigh for the Brocken! Apace, apace ! 
The corn is green and the stubble dry. 
That’s the holy meeting place, 
There Sir Urian sits on high. 
Hie over stock and hie over stone ! 


A VOICE: 
Old Baubo’s coming on alone. 
She squats on the back of a grunting sow. 


A VOICE : 
Make way! Make way—with mop and mow! 
Duchess Baubo’s our leader now, 
A prime fat pig with mother astride 
And after her all the witches ride. 

A VOICE : 
Which way came you ? 

A VOICE: By Ilsen Crag. 
I saw the screech-owl on her nest ; 
As I peeped in she glared and hissed. 

A VOICE: 
Why do you ride so fast, you hag? 
Go to hell with your headlong pace. 

A VOICE: 
She’s plucked my beard and scarred my face, 
I’m bleeding ! 

CHORUS OF WITCHES : On! Apace apace ! 
The road is broad, the way is long, 
And are not we a ranting throng ? 
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The besom tickles, the dungfork pokes, 
Mother bursts and baby chokes. 


WARLOCKS (semt-chorus) : 
We crawl along like creeping snails, 
These women ride like blazes. 
Oh, when it’s a race for the devil’s pales 
They lead by a thousand paces. 


WARLOCKS (semt-chorus) : 
A thousand paces! Oh, we’re not 
So careful to measure the ground. 
A woman rides and her pace is hot, 
Man takes it at a bound. 


VOICES (above) : 
Follow, follow, faithful flocks, 


From the lake among the rocks ! 


Voices (below) : 
We are struggling towards the height, 
We have bathed and washed us white ; 
But ours is the eternal doom 
Of a dead and childless womb. 


BoTH CHORUSES : 
The wind is still, the stars rush by, 
The weary moon is glad to die, 
The screeching of the eldritch quire 
Scatters sparks of blazing fire. 


VoIcE (below) : 
Wait for me! I can’t be left ! 
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VoICcE (above) : 
Who calls out of the rocky cleft ? 


VoIcE (below) : 
Stop and take me with you! Stop! 
I’ve been climbing three hundred years, 
And yet I cannot reach the top. 
I want to be among my peers. 


BoTH CHORUSES : 
Take a stick or take a stock 
Take a he-goat of the flock, 
Take a fork—if you can’t climb 
To-night you’re damned to the end of Time. 


NovIceE (below) : 
Here I come trotting, trip, trip, trip ; 
But the rest of the crowd have given me the 
slip ; 
At home I’ve the fidgets, and here I find 
They’ve gone ahead and left me behind. 


CHORUS OF WITCHES: 
Lay ointment to the witch’s lip, 
With a rag for a sail sit in any old trow, 
It’ll carry you as good as a ship ; 
You'll not fly at all if you don’t fly now. 


BoTH CHORUSES : 
When we're near the mountain top, 
Like a flight of corbies down you drop ; 
Cover the heath and cover the heather 
With your rag-tag witches huddled together. 
(They alight.) 
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MEPHIST. : 
They push and shove and fidget and yell, 
They hiss and whirl and dance and babble, 
They stink and fizzle and burn like hell 
A regular witches rabble. | 
Stick close to me, or you'll lose yoursel’. 
Where are you? 

FAUST: Here ! 

MEPHIST. : Oh, there you are ! 
Already carried pretty far. 
I must assert my rights. Make way! 
Squire Voland comes! Sweet hags! Hey! 

Hey ! 

Doctor, catch hold! We’ll clear this lot 
At a jump, you and I. It’s a bit too hot 
Even for me. I see something bright 
In the bushes there,—an odd kind of light. 
I’ve a fancy to see what it may be, 
So come along and slip in with me. 


FAusT : 
Spirit of Contradiction! Still, you're right ; 
Show me the place and there I’ll take my station ; 
It’s the Brocken and this is Walpurgis Night, 
Yet we preserve a splendid isolation ! 


MEPHIST. : 
Aren’t the flames pretty among the scrub ? 
They’re a sociable lot, and this is their club. 
We're not singular, you see, 
There’s others like their coterie. 
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FAUST : 

I think the top would be better fun, 

With clouds of smoke and fiery rain ; 

The people flock to the Evil One ; 

There’s a good many dark things there made 
plain. 

MEPHIST. : 

And much that’s dark made darker again. 

Let the great world roar and rant its fill ; 

You and I will just keep still. 

Men in all ages, you may be sure, 

Model the mass in miniature. 

There are naked young witches and elderly hags 

Who’ve the sense to wrap up their wrinkles in 
rags. 

Be nice to them, won’t you, for my sake ; 

It’s a screaming farce and you'll laugh till you 
ache. 

They’ve struck up a tune! What a damnable 
din ! 

They know no better, that’s all you can say. 

One soon gets used to it—come along in, 

You follow me, I’ll show you the way, 

And knit our agreeable bond anew. 

There’s no lack of space here; what say you ? 

You can scarcely see from end to end. 

A hundred fires along the level ; 

Jigging and jabbering and boiling and roasting, 

Quaffing and daffing and ogling and toasting ! 

What could be better than this, my friend ? 
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FAUST : 
What’s your office ? Do you propose 
To make your bow as warlock or devil ? 


MEPHIST. : 
I’m rather well versed in incognitos, 
But here there’s no need for dissimulation. 
Orders are worn on a great occasion. 
I haven’t a garter to buckle my knee, 
The hoof’s my badge of nobility. 
Do you see that crawling snail ? With his quaint, 
Querying horns he knows I’m no saint : 
He’s nosed me out, the inquisitive imp ; 
Here I’d be known in any attire, 
So let’s go on from fire to fire : 
You’re the wanton and I’m the pimp. 


(To a group seated round dying embers.) 


Why at the end, old gentlemen ? If you 

Had been in the thick of it I should have cried 

Bravo! Your place is among youth’s roystering 
crew ; 

You’re lonely enough by your own fireside. 


GENERAL : 
Put not your trust in any tribe or race: 
Look what we’ve done for them! Yet in mere 
truth | 
They don’t know gratitude. The populace, 
Like women, keep their patronage for youth. 
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MINISTER : 
Wrong triumphs now and justice goes to the wall : 
A fig for the new times! Give me the old. 
When we were absolutely all-in-all, 
That in my judgment was the age of gold. 


PARVENU : 
Who calls us blockheads—says we were above 
Doing at times the thing that we ought not ? 
But now that the whole world is on the move 
There’s no security in what we’ve got. 


AUTHOR : 
I can’t think what’s the matter with literature. 
They never publish a work of merit. 
Why are young people so dreadfully cocksure ? 
Teach your grandfather! That’s the new spirit. 


MEPHIST. (who suddenly looks very old) : 
Now when for the last time up this hill I go 
Men seem like ripe fruit rotting on the trees, 
Ready for doom: if my small keg’s run low, 
The world’s a-tilt and life’s wine on the lees. 


WITCH (hawking curios) : 
Kind gentlemen, don’t turn your backs, 
Such a chance doesn’t come every day ; 
So take a good look at my little knick-knacks, 
I’ve all sorts of things in my tray, 
(The world cannot show such another), 
And all have done some deed of guilt ; 
Not a dagger but’s splashed with blood to the 
hilt, 
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Not a cup but has poured some fiery draught 
To poison a man and a brother. 

Not a trinket or toy of the jeweller’s craft 

But made lovesick women forlorn ; 

Not a scabbarded sword but was handled to hack 
A friend or a foe when he turned his back, 

Or break an oath deep-sworn. 


MEPHIST. : 
You quite mistake the time of day. 
The past is dead and buried, too: 
If you want to make your business pay 
You must show us something new. 


FAusT : 
I shall lose myself if I don’t take care. 
This really is something like a fair ! 


MEPHIST. : 
It’s a crush, it’s a rush to get up above. 
You're shoved along, though you think you shove. 


Faust: Who’s that ? 


MEPHIST. : Look well, but you’d better beware : 
That’s Lilith. 

FAUST: Who’s she ? 

MEPHIST. : Old Adam’s first wife. 


But be on your guard as you value your life, 
There’s death in her long bright hair. 

That’s her garb and that’s her caul, 

And the youth that is wound in the golden snare 
Shall live and die her thrall. 
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FAUST : 
There’s an old carline with a young witch: 
You can see they have run the rig. 


MEPHIST. : 
Why, of course, to-night we all of us itch. 
Come along! They’ve begun a new jig. 


Faust (dancing with the young one) : 
I saw a vision in the night ; 
An apple-tree appeared to me ; 
And on it hung two apples bright ; 
They shone so fair I climbed the tree. 


GOOD-LOOKING WITCH : 
You’ve had a fancy for apples since 
Eve took a bite of the fragrant quince 
And sinned the sin without pardon. 
I’m really delighted that still unblighted 
They grow in my little garden ! 


MEPHIST. : 
A naughty dream once came to me. 
I thought I saw a cloven tree ; 
The fruit was hard and the rind was split, 
And yet I’d a fancy to taste of it. 


OLD WITCH: 
My compliments to you, Sir Knight, 
Of the cloven hoof! If you don’t mind 
Shrunken fruit and shrivelled rind, 
You’re very welcome to take a bite. 
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MR SPOOKBOTHAM : 
You rascals, what do you mean? Oh this 
beats all! 
How do you dare to dance with such abandon 
When it’s been proved by methods hypercritical 
That spirits haven’t got a leg to stand on? 


THE PRETTY WITCH (dancing) : 
What is the fellow doing at our ball ? 


Faust (dancing) : 
Oh, he’s ubiquitous! The great critic,— 
Pronounces judgment if you give a kick ; 
Hop on one toe and he must have his word ; 
If he can’t crab you, why you haven't stirred ; 
What makes him furious is to see us move. 
If you went rambling round in the old groove, 
As he does in his damned old donkey mill, 
He'd say you were quite right to stand stock still : 
It is the only possible position, 
Especially if you asked his permission. 


MR SPOOKBOTHAM : 
Are you still there? This is preposterous ! 
Vanish! The problem’s been cleared up by us ! 
Devils don’t care if things are not en régle. 
We are so brainy, yet there are spooks at Tegel. 
I thought I’d made a clean sweep of illusions ; 
But what a mess! A perfect cataclysm ! 


GOOD-LOOKING WITCH : 
Well, then, just stop making yourself a nuisance. 
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MR SPOOKBOTHAM : 
Soi-disant thinkers, spirits of the abysm, 
If there is one thing I despise, it 
Is intellectual despotism, 
Especially as I can’t exercise it. 
(They go on dancing.) 


I can do nothing with them. Let them wag; 
I’ve got my volume of travels, 

And they’ll come in handy as a gag, 

Ere my last jaunt, to silence bards and devils. 


MEPHIST. : 
Do you know what he does when he’s got the 
hump 
And wants to cool his gizzard ? 
He’ll just go and squat in the nearest ditch. 
When the leeches have had a good go at his rump 
He’ll be cured of his hypercritical itch, 
And he won’t look much like a wizard. 
Where’s your partner that sang so sweet 
As you two danced on nimble feet ? 


FAUST : 
Oh, she danced north and she danced south, 
But a little red mouse popped out of her mouth. 


MEPHIST. : 
That’s right. It’s a shepherd’s holiday 
And you mustn’t be meticulous. : 
As long as the little mouse wasn’t gray 
To worry is truly ridiculous. 
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Faust: Then I saw— 


MEPHIST. : What ? 


FAUST: _ Mephisto, do you see 
A pale fair girl standing far off, alone ? 
She moves so slow, she moves so mournfully, 
There must be gyves about her feet ; and yet 
I have a solemn feeling she’s my own 
Poor sullied flower, my simple Margaret. 


MEPHIST. : 
Oh, stop all that ! It does no good. 
She is a lifeless spectre, thin as air ; 
They’re ill to meet ; they freeze the blood 
And almost turn a man to stone. 
You’ve heard of the Medusa’s stare ? 


FAUST: 
Her eyes are like the eyes of the dead 
That none has closed with love’s last kiss. 
That is the bosom that pillowed my head : 
That is the body of my bliss. 


MEPHIST. : 
You fool, it’s all a fake,—phantasmal show ; 
Why, everybody thinks that she’s his jo. 


FAUST : 
Oh, rapture, mingled with most sick surmise ! 
I cannot turn away from those sad eyes. 
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She wears a throat-band like a scarlet braid 
About her neck, no thicker than a blade. 


MEPHIST.: 


Quite right. I see exactly what you see. 
Sometimes she'll carry her head under her arm. 
Well, Perseus chopped it off for her, didn’t he ? 
Illusion seems to have a curious charm 

For you. Let’s climb this hillock anyway. 
Vienna’s famous park is not more gay. 

And if my eyesight isn’t getting queer 

I see before me a real theatre. 

What’s on? 


A SUPER: | 

They’re ready to begin the play ; 
A new piece ; this will be the seventh and the last 
Performance; that’s the usual number here. 
Author a dilettante, and the caste 
All dilettantes. I must disappear, 
If you don’t mind my vanishing away, sir, 
For I’m a dilettante curtain-raiser. 


MEPHIST. : 
Well met on the Blocksberg, then, with all my 
heait. 
It’s just the place for dilettante art. 
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WALPURGIS NIGHT’S DREAM, 
or 
OBERON AND TITANIA’S GOLDEN WEDDING 


INTERMEZZO 
MANAGER : 
Mieding’s sons, you may rest a spell ; 
To-day there’s no scene-shifting ; 
A mountain old will serve us well, 
And a valley with low mists lifting. 


HERALD : 
Fifty years of married life, 
Then comes the golden wedding : 
But the sterling gold is love without strife,— 
No tears unwept or shedding. 


OBERON : 
Spirits all about us be, 
Lest such a day be slighted ; 
For the King and the Queen of Faérie 
Are now again united. 
PUCK : 
Here comes Puck and skims the ground, 
In his quaint figures whisking, 
But a hundred follow with leap and bound 
For fun and frolic frisking. 


ARIEL : 
Ariel’s song is heard in air, 
Like dew with heaven’s light on it ; 
And he can charm the hearts of the fair 
And the frumpy old maid in her bonnet. 
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OBERON : 
Married folk by us be taught 
How to live single-hearted : 
If you’d love as couples ought 
You must first be parted. 
TITANIA : . 
If he look cold and she’s a scold, 
Take them both by the scruff in a trice, sir! 
send her to the South to stop her mouth 
And him to the Arctic ice, sir! 


ORCHESTRA (fortissimo) : 
Neb of gnat and snout of fly, 
With all their generation ; 
Frog on bough and grasshopper’s cry, 
That’s the orchestration ! 
SOLO : 
Here comes the pipes, as like as you please 
To the bubbles an urchin blows. 
You can hear them sniff, you can hear them sneeze 
As if they’d a cold in the nose. 
SPIRIT (taking shape) : 
Puttock’s paunch and spinneret, 
With little wings to row ’em. 
If it isn’t a full-sized insect yet 
It’s a perfect little poem. 
A LITTLE COUPLE : 
Through the honey-dew balm and breath of 


flowers 
You hop high but keep much where you were. 
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We're rather fatigued with admiring your powers ; 
You never will wing blue air. 


INQUIRING TOURIST: 
There’s meaning in these maskers ; I’m 
The butt of their derision. | 
God Oberon! Is this the time 
Or place for such a vision ? 


ORTHODOX : 
No claws, no tail! Let all the geese 
In Weimar hiss and snivel, 
King Oberon, like the gods of Greece, 
Is nothing but the devil. 


NORTHERN ARTIST: 
I interpret this stuff as a sketch in the rough ; 
In a small sort of way it supplies a 
Pleasant evening’s recreation while I have in 
preparation 
My Jtalientsche Reise. 
PURIST : 
I’m sorry I came; they fill me with shame 
And disgust ; I never saw louder 
Wantons than these ; not a witch, if you please, 
Except two, has the taste to wear powder ! 


YOUNG WITCH : 
Your powder and your petticoat 
Are for old frights de rigueur : 
So I sit naked on my goat 
And show my pretty figure. 
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MATRON : 
I won't soil my lips with answering your quips ; 
Good manners are not quite forgotten : 
But I think it my duty to wish your ripe beauty 
May hang on the tree till it’s rotten. 


CONDUCTOR : 
Neb of gnat and snout of fly, 
On the nude you seem to fatten. 
Frog in bower and grig on flower, 
Will you kindly attend to my baton. 


WEATHERCOCK (turning in one dtrection) : 
What women! Lovely as a bride, 
Or I’m an ignoramus ; 
These gilded youths in all their careless pride 
Are certain to be famous. 


(Turning in the opposite direction.) 


If the earth don’t open and swallow the brutes, 
The pit and the people in it, 

I’m perfectly ready to take off my boots 
And jump into hell this minute. 


XENIES : 
Werare feeble things on insect wings 
But that never yet dismayed us, 
For were pert little nippers and carry sharp 
clippers 
As Satan our poppa bade us. 
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HENNINGS : 
They throng and they press and their simple 
address 
Is clearly designed to disarm you : 
So when the thing’s done they’ll say it was fun 
And they never intended to harm you. 


MUSAGETES : 
I’d rather ramble where witches gambol, 
It’s the thing my fancy chooses ; 
It’s more my line than leading the Nine, 
For I’m not much account with the Muses. 


CI-DEVANT GENIUS OF THE AGE: 
Catch hold of my coat ; if a man’s worth a groat, 
He always knows how to class us ; 
This noble elevation provides grand accom- 
modation, 
Like the crown of the German Parnassus. 


INQUIRING TOURIST : 
Who’s this fellow so proud and stiff, 
That sits in the seat of the scorner ? 
Wherever he sniff he seems to get a whiff 
Of a Jesuit priest round the corner. 


CRANE : 
I dip my bill where clear streams roll, 
I fish in muddy levels, 
And so you see a pious soul 
Consorting with the devils. 
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WORLDLING : 
Pious people will always expect 
Golden eggs when a grey goose cackles : 
That’s why on Blocksberg they erect 
Their little tin tabernacles. 


DANCERS : 
New music comes; I hear the drums, 
Their deep and distant humming ; 
But pay no heed; through the hollow reed, 
It’s a bittern’s eternal bumming. 


DANCING MASTER : 
They all make shift to shake a leg, 
And don’t care how they blunder,— 
Crooked and crank and round as an egg, 
Though the world and his wife may wonder. 


FIDDLER : 
In their clouts and their clogs they fight like dogs, 
Of tearing they never tire, 
The whole ragged pack to the bagpipe jogs 
Like the beasts to Orpheus’ lyre. 


DOGMATIST : 
No critical doubt shall make me shout 
Nonsense ; I'll keep my head level. 
If the devil’s nothing, how comes it about 
That there is such a thing as the devil ? 


IDEALIST : 
To-night the power of phantasy 
Has come to such a pass 
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That, since there’s nothing that’s not me, 
It follows I’m an ass. 


REALIST : 
The actual makes me feel queer, 
And everything looks foggy : 
For the first time in my career 
My legs are getting groggy. 


MystTICc : 
I say ‘“‘ The more the merrier ”’ ; 
Give me happy hearts, not sad ones ; 
If there are devils, I infer 
Good spirits from the bad ones. 


SCEPTIC : 
They're all in the dark and they follow a spark 
And think they’ve a treasure in chase ; 
To be sure if sceptic can be rhymed with Old Nick 
You can’t say that I’m out of place. 


CONDUCTOR : 
Green tree-frog and grasshopper spry, 
Accurséd dilettanti ; 
Neb of gnat and snout of fly 
You’re musicians, aren’t ye? 


VERSATILE PEOPLE : 
Sans-souct, never in the dumps, 
We're called by molly-coddles. 
Since we can’t walk upon our stumps 
We walk upon our noddles. 
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HANGERS-ON : 
We used to cadge for beer and meat, 
But now God rest such doles. 
We've danced the shoes from off our feet, 
So we dance on our bare soles. 


WILL-O’-THE-WISP : 
We are the fire that comes from the mire 
That bred our brilliant talents : 
But now we are nigher the goal of desire 
And glitter among the gallants. 


SHOOTING STAR: 
I am the snuff of a shooting star 
And I shone out of heaven’s height : 
But low on the grass I have fallen far : 
Who'll help me to stand upright ? 


HEAVYWEIGHTS : 
Room! Make room! the trodden grass 
Is all around laid flat. 
Spirits come and spirits pass, 
And they’re lusty fellows at that. 


PUCK : 
Don’t rollick about so clumsy and stout 
Lixe baby-elephants hobblin’. 
On the first night of May you will have to make 
way 
For Puck, the stalwart goblin. 
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ARIEL : 
If boon Nature gave you wings 
Or genius, ere night closes 
Follow where my light foot springs 
Up the hill of roses. 
ORCHESTRA (piantssimo) : 
Look, the light breaks. The low clouds lead 
Aloft their shining masses : 
Lilt of leaf and wind in reed— 
So in dust all passes. 


GLOOMY DAY. PLAIN. 
Faust. MEPHISTOPHELES. 


Faust: Inmisery! In despair! Long a fugitive 
and now taken. Locked up in gaol with agonizing 
thoughts, poor little soul, so gentle, so unhappy ! 
This is the end.—And you, you traitor, you trumpery 
fiend, you concealed all this. Stop, do you hear me ? 
Stay where you are and roll your devil’s eyes in 
your ugly devil’s head. Stand still ! Your 
insufferable presence is provocation enough.—Taken ! 
In helpless, irretrievable misery! The prey of evil 
spirits, waiting the judgment of unfeeling men! 
And you were amusing me all the time, weren’t 
you? You and your stale dissipations, silencing 
my conscience, hiding her sufferings, while she sank 
deeper and deeper, and there was none to stretch 
a helping. hand. 
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MeEPpuiIsT.: She’s not the first. 


Faust: Hound! Obscene beast! Transform 
him, illimitable Spirit! Make the viper the dog he 
was when he used to scamper in front of me, roll on 
the ground, trip up the unoffending traveller in the 
dark and jump on his back. Transform him into 
the shape he loves, let him crawl on his belly in 
the dust that I may crush him with my foot! Not 
the first ! Sad, sad, past all conception tragic that 
more souls than one have fallen into this pit of 
misery, that the mortal anguish of the first that 
fell was not enough in the eyes of the Eternal 
Pardoner to expiate the offence of all! The 
wretchedness of one eats into the very marrow of 
my bones, and you gloat and grin over the fate of 
thousands ! 


MEPHIST.: Now we're back again at the breaking 
point ; we’re at our wit’s end as we have been before. 
What did you want to join us for if you can’t carry 
the thing through ? He’d fly but can’t get rid of 
the vertigo! Did you conjure us up or we you ? 


Faust: Don’t gnash your teeth at me, it makes 
me sick. Great Master Spirit, that deigned’st to 
appear to me and knowest all my heart, why chain 
me in irons to a villain whose business is crime and 
who feeds fat on the wreck of souls ? 


MEPHIST. : Have vou finished ? 
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Faust: Save her, or look to yourself! My con- 
suming curse light on you for a thousand ages! 


Mepuist.: I cannot loosen the bonds of the 
Avenger or unlock His bolts. Save her! Who 
brought her to wreck and ruin? I or you? 


(Faust looks wildly round.) 


MEpuIsT.: Can’t lay your hand on the thunder ? 
No, it wasn’t given to the human worm, and a good 
job, too. Crush your innocent adversary, that’s the 
tyrant’s way of letting in a little air when he’s in 
a tight place. 


Faust: Take me to her! She must be freed! 


MEpuHIST.: And what about the risk ? The blood 
you shed is not forgotten ; avenging spirits haunt 
the spot and wait for the assassin. 


Faust: Do you tell me that—the guilt of a 
whole world that you murdered on your head, you 
monster! Take me to her and set her free ! 


MepuistT.: I'll take you, and what I can do you 
shall hear. Have I all power in Heaven and earth ? 
I’ll fuddle the gaolers ; do you get hold of the keys 
and let her out yourself. I’ll look out for you. The 
magic horses are ready and I’ll take you along. 
That’s all I can do. 


Faust: Away! Away! 
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Faust and MEPHISTOPHELES riding headlong on 
black horses. 
FAUST: 
What are they at round the Raven Stone? 


MEPHIST. : 
Don’t know; boiling or baking or marring or 
making. 
FAUST: 
Swooping up, swooping down, bending, stooping. 
MEPHIST. : 
"Tis a Witches’ Guild. 


FAUST: 
Scattering—chattering and muttering charms. 


MEPHIST. : 
Come on! Come on! 


PRISON 


Faust with a bunch of keys and a lamp in front of 
a small iron door. 
FAUST : 
I bade good-bye to horror long ago : 
But now I feel the sum of human woe. 
These damp walls are her home; her sin 
A mockery. You are afraid to enter in ° 
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You dare not look upon her? While you stay 
And palter with your fears Death stalks this way. 


(He lays hold of the padlock. Singing within.) 


My mother’s a harlot, 
My father’s a thiet ; 
He gobbled me up 
When she’d brought me to grief. 
But kind little Sissy 
Picked up my bones 
And put them all under 
The cold damp stones : 
So I hopped like a bird on the greenwood tree : 
Fly away, birdie, and then you'll be free. 


FAusT (unlocking) : 
She doesn’t guess her lover’s listening, 
Hears the straw rustle and the irons ring. 
(He goes 1n.) 
MARGARET (Aiding herself on the bed) : 
They’ve come! Oh bitter death! They’ve come ! 
Oh! Oh! 
Faust (gently) : 
Hush, dearest, hush! I’ve come to set you free ! 


MARGARET (throwing herself on the ground) : 
If you’re a man have pity upon me. 


FAUST : 
You'll wake the warders if you cry out so. 


(He setzes the trons to unlock them.) 
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MARGARET (07 her knees) : 
Hangman, who gave you power over me? 
It’s only twelve o’clock now ; won’t it be 
Time enough to-morrow ? Won’t you let me live ? 


(She stands up. 


Spare me! I am so young, so young to die! 
And I was pretty once and that is why 

I went wrong and there’s so much to forgive. 
I had a friend, but now my friend is fled. 

My bride wreath’s torn and all the blossom shed. 
Don’t be so violent! Spare me! I 

Did you no wrong or saw you till this hour. 


FAUST: I can’t stand this! 


MARGARET : I’m wholly in your power. 
Do let me give my little one the breast ,— 
I have been kissing it the whole night long. 
They took’t away, meaning to do me a wrong, 
And now they say I killed it. I can’t rest 
And I shall never be glad. They’ve made a song 
About me; sing it up and down the street. 
They are so cruel. Some old tale ends so ; 
But why they sing it of me I do not know. 


Faust (flinging himself on the floor) : 
It is your lover lying at your feet 
To knock away the fetters of your woe. 


MARGARET (kneeling beside him) : 
We'll both kneel down and call on the Saints. 
Look there ! 


P 
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Under the stone-stair 

Below the threshold hell boils up through the 
floor ! 

The Evil One is wroth ; I hear him roar. 


Faust (with a loud voice): Gretchen! Gretchen! 


MARGARET: That’s my friend’s voice! But where 
(She rises and the chains fall off her.) 
Is he ? I heard him call me, and I’m free; 
I can’t be kept a prisoner any more. 
I’ll put my arms about his neck and lie 
In his bosom. ‘‘ Gretchen ’”’ I heard him cry. 
He stood upon the threshold, at his feet 
Hell roared and howled; but through 
The savage laughter of the fiends 
I heard a voice that sounded, oh, so sweet, 
Like love’s voice, and I knew 
It was my friend’s. 


Faust: I’m here. 


MARGARET : Here ? Say it again! 

(Embracing him) It is my love. Then where is 
all my pain? 

My prison and my chain 
It’s you! You’ve come to save me! I am saved. 
There is the street where I saw you first that day, 
And there’s the sunny garden that we knew, 
Where I and Martha waited once for you. 


Faust: Come, come with me! 
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MARGARET : Not yet! I love to stay 
Where you are. 

FAvstT : Come! There’s danger in delay. 

MARGARET : 


Not kiss me? Such a little while away 

And you’ve forgotten how ? 

Why do I fear to fold you to me now ? 

Your voice, your look once whelmed me with the 

bliss 

Of heaven on earth, and, when you drew 

Me to you, you half smothered me. 

Give me a kiss. 

You won’t ? Then I’ll kiss you ! 

(she kisses him.) 

Oh me! Your lips are cold! 

They’re cold and dumb ! 

Is love so soon grown old °? 

Who wronged me then ? 

(She turns away from him.) 

FAUST : Come! Come! 

Follow me! Sweet, you must be brave! 

I love you now more by a thousandfold ; 

But you must follow me; it’s all I crave. 


MARGARET: Are you he? Are you really he? 
Faust: Yes! Come! 


MARGARET : You have undone my chain, 
And now you’ll take me on your knee again. 
How is it that you’re not afraid of me? 

Do you know who it is you’re setting free ? 
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FAuvST: 
Come! Come! Night pales, and heaven’s 
profound 


Begins to glimmer with the morning gleam. 


MARGARET : 
I killed my mother and I drowned 
My child. God gave him me and you ; 
Oh, yes, you, too! But is it really you? 
I can’t believe it yet. 
Give me your hand! It is no dream. 
Your dear hand ! —but it’s wet ! 
Wipe it. Oh, God, it’s bloody! What have you 
done ? 
Put up your sword for dear God’s sake ! 


FAUvst : 
My own! 
Let all that’s past alone ! 
If you talk so my heart will break ! 


MARGARET : 
No, no; you'll be the one to live 
When we are dead of sorrow. 
You'll see about the graves to-morrow ; 
You must give 
Mother the best : 
And you must lay 
My brother near her: put me apart from the 
rest— 
But not too far away— 
And baby: here, on my right breast. 
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No one else will lie near me. 

Ah, it was sweet to wind 

My arms about you; but now that can’t be. 
Somehow it’s on my mind 

That you push me away, 

And yet it’s you, and you look good and kind. 


Faust : 
Oh, if you think I am, come with me ! 


MARGARET: There ? 
Faust: Into the free sweet air! 


MARGARET : 
Come, where the grave is, where 
Death waits ! One little step to dare 
And then to bed and everlasting rest. 
You're going ? Heinrich, can’t I go with you ? 


FAust : 
You can—the door is open—if you will! 


MARGARET : 
I daren’t ; there’s no more hope for me; at best 
What use is it to flee ? 
They wait for me. 
It’s misery to beg your bread 
When a bad conscience follows where you tread ; 
In the wide world to have no friend ; 
Besides they’ll take me in the end. 


Faust: I'll stay with you. 
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MARGARET : Be quick! Be quick! 
Save your child! That’s the way we took 
Over the bridge beside the brook, 

Along the path where the wood is thick, 

To the left there’s a plank and then beyond 
A little pond. | 
Quick! Drag it out! It isn’t dead— 

It’s struggling—it lifts up its head. 

Save it! Save it! 


FAUST: 


Remember where you are, my own! 
One step and you'll be free ! 


MARGARET: 


I wish we’d passed the hill. 

There my mother sits on a stone : 

I feel so chill! 

There my mother sits on a stone: 

And shakes her head, but she’s not beckoning me ; 
Her head’s too heavy; she’s slept so long 
That she can’t wake. She slept that we 

Might toy and kiss. 

Oh, those were the hours when love was strong, 
Those were the hours of bliss ! 


FAustT: 


It’s useless now to weep and pray ; 
If you won’t come I must carry you away. 
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MARGARET : 
Let me alone! I won't be forced ! 
Don’t wrench as if you meant to murder me! 
I gave you all for love. 


FAUST : My darling! See! 
It’s day! 


MARGARET: Day! Yes, it’s day; it’s the Last Day ; 
My wedding day that was to be. 
Don’t say you’ve been with Gretchen! Oh! 
My bride-wreath! Well, it’s over now ; 
Finished and done with. We shall meet 
Again, but not to dance. The people crush, 
But not a word is spoken. 
The square and the street 
Can’t hold them. Hush ! 
The death-bell tolls. The wand is broken. 
They tie my hands, they drag my feet 
To the bloody block. Every neck is bare 
To the blade that flashes through the air 
To sever mine. The world is silent as the grave. 


FAvstT : 
Would God that I had never seen the light of day ! 


MEPHIST. (appearing outside) : 
You’re a lost man if you delay ! 
What are you jabbering here for ? Come away ! 
My horses shiver, and the gray 
Dawn breaks. 
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MARGARET : 
What’s this that rises from the ground ? It’s he! 
It’s he! Send him away ! 
What does he in this holy place where we knelt 
down to pray? 
He’s coming to take me! 


FAUST: 
No! You shall live! 
MARGARET: 
Justice of God, I yield my life to thee ! 
MEPHIST.: 


Come, or I’ll leave the pair of you to your fate. 


MARGARET : 
Thine am I, Father! Save, receive, forgive ! 
Good angels keep me! _ Bright 
Battalions, round me pitch your tents of light ! 
Heinrich ! I’m full of fear 


For you! 
MEPHIST. : She’s judged ! 
VOICE ABOVE: She’s saved ! 
MEPHIST. : Come here ! 


(Vanishes with FAUST.) 
A VOICE (dying away within) : 
Heinrich ! Heinrich ! 
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FOREWORD 










The object of this series is to put before the public 
the masterpieces of foreign literature of every country 
and in every age. Already nearly fifty volumes have 
been issued, and the reception given to them by the 
Press may be judged from the opposite page. 









The publishers have kept three main objects in mind. 
Firstly, that the translations shall be as accurate and 
readable as possible. For this reason they have in 
some instances reprinted the magnificent Tudor or 
other existing translations, sometimes entrusted the 
work to be done afresh by an expert. 


Secondly, that the editions shall be complete and 
definitive. Fach volume has therefore been entrusted 
to an expert Editor, who has, where necessary, pro- 
vided notes, and in all cases written an Introduction, 
explaining or criticizing the book and placing it against 
a historical background and environment. 














Thirdly, that the books chosen for inclusion shall be 
those which for the most part it is difficult or 
impossible to obtain elsewhere. 







FORMAT 










The volumes are issued in one of two sizes, crown 8vo 
at 7/6 net, demy 8vo at 12/6 net. The larger volumes 
contain about twice as many words as the smaller, 
thus allowing many famous books to be included which 
would otherwise have been too long. The binding is 
quarter-vellum with a leather label: each language 
is allotted a distinctive colour of binding, label, and 
end-paper. -Suitable books are illustrated. 
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PRESS NOTICES 


Times Literary Supplement: ‘‘ That excellent series.”’ 


Spectator: ‘‘ Messrs. Routledge’s valuable and important 
series.’’ 

London Mercury: ‘‘ Messrs. Routledge are putting us deep 
in their debt with the Broadway Translations, an enterprise 
that cannot be too highly recommended. We wish this series 
luck ; it is really covering fresh ground.’’ 

The Bookman: “ A series that is winning a well-deserved 
renown for its publishers. The volumes are beautifully 
printed on good paper and strongly and very tastefully 
bound.’’ 

The Nation and Athenaeum: ‘‘ The Broadway Translations 
are rightly making a name for themselves,”’ 

Journal of Education: ‘It would be difficult to imagine 
volumes more pleasing in appearance than these; their 
vellum-like backs with leather labels and gold lettering, 
combined with good paper and clear print, reflect great 
credit upon the publisher. And their contents do not belie 
their pleasing exteriors.’’ 

Queen: ‘‘ Those veritable treasures from the inexhaustible 
mine of classical literature.’’ 

Manchester Guardian: ‘‘ A series which opens up windows on 
fascinating seas where voyagers from this country rarely 
go,”’ 

Bystander: ‘‘Itis really something quite new. The editor of 
this series has his own ideas, and is gradually bringing 
together a shelf-ful of good books which you are not likely 
to find elsewhere.”’ 

Daily Graphic: ‘ Still they come in, this amazing series ; 
some of the least known, but most prized (by the elect) of 
all the books in the world.’’ 

Bookman’s Journal: ‘‘ One of the most delightful literary 
enterprises that one remembers.’’ 

T.P's. and Cassell’s Weekly: ‘‘ Outstanding examples of what 
can be produced by scholarly editors finding pleasure in their 
work and encouraged by publishers of a scholarly mind.”’ 

Daily News: ‘‘ There are few libraries that will not be the 
richer for the volumes in the Broadway Translations.’’ 

Glasgow Herald: ‘‘ Every successive volume adds to the 
sense of obligation to publishers and editors.” 
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Crown 8vo, 7/6 net 


PETRONIUS’ SATYRICON. Translated by J. M. 
Mitchell, with Notes and an Introduction on ‘ The 


Book and its Morals’, etc. 

Fourth Edition. 

‘‘ An intimate picture of life under the Roman Empire. It is 

a civilization, elaborate, highly-organized, luxurious, pluto- 

cratic, modern, filthy, scurrilous, and immoral; and the 

characters are a very succession of Macheaths and Filches, 

Pollies and Lucies, and worse still. We are nearer to the 

heart of life than many a ‘ best-seller’ dares to bring us.” 
—Wesiminster Gazette. 


THE GIRDLE OF APHRODITE : the Fifth Book of 
the Palatine Anthology. Translated into verse by 
F. A, Wright, M.A. With an Introduction on 


‘ Love in Greek Literature ’, etc. 

Second Edition. 

‘*The joyous work of a really gifted translator. Again and 
again using rhyme as an equivalent for the subtle vowel 
modulations of the Greek, he achieves a fine translation. 
His work has the force and delicacy of our Caroline classics. 
The subject of these epigrams runs through the whole gemut 
of loving as a fine art.’’-—E. B. Osborn, in Morning Post. 


THE POETS OF THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY: a 
Companion Volume to ‘ The Girdle of Aphrodite ’. 
By F. A. Wright. 

‘“Mr Wright las pieced together the life-stories of certain 

makers of the Greek epigrams, and illustrated them by a large 

number of his delightful verse translations, and so produced a 

book that 7s a book—a labour of love which will be gratefully 

received by all.’’—E. B. Osborn, in Morning Post. 


MASTER TYLL OWLGLASS : his Marvellous 
Adventures and Rare Conceits. Translated by 
AK. R. H. Mackenzie, with an Introduction and 
Appendices. With 26 illustrations by Al/red 
Crowquill. 


‘The knaveries of Master Owlglass are permanently part of 
the world’s laughing-stock, because its author was an artist 
in an age where writers were apt to be pedants. The divert- 
ing history of-Owlglass is a satire upon the essential fool of 
all time. It belongs to life. Mackenzie’s rendering is too 
well-known to need further approval.”—Times Lit. Supp. 
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MONTESQUIEU’S PERSIAN LETTERS. Translated 
by john Davidson, with an Introduction on 
‘ Montesquieu’s Life and Work’. With 4 etchings 
by Edward de Beaumont. 


‘What is enthralling is the account of harem life: women, 
slaves, eunuchs, are all real, and the inevitable climax is 
superbly told. The place of these letters upon the book- 
shelf is between Hajji Baba and The Thousand and One 
Nights. Montesquieu’s genius is unquestionable; in its 
Own genre it is unsurpassed. ‘The introduction is by the 
most considerable poet of the English nineties, and for the 
translation it will suffice to say that the work reads like an 
original.’’—Bookman’s Journal. 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC’S VOYAGES TO THE 
MOON AND THE SUN. Translated by Richard 
Aldingion, with an Introduction on ‘ The Libertin 


Question ’, etc. Ten curious illustrations. 

‘For anyone who likes a queer, old satirical book, the work 

of a writer with a touch of rare, wayward genius in him, 

I recommend the book. I cannot recall a modern translation 

of an old book which is more successful than this in keeping 

the spirit of the original and in being at the same time 
distinguished and finished English prose.’’—-Nation. 

ALCIPHRON’S LETTERS FROM COUNTRY AND 
TOWN : of Fishermen, Farmers, Parasites, and 
Courtesans, Translated by Ff. A. Wrieht, with an 
Introduction on ‘ The Beginnings of Romance ’, 

“Which of Horace’s classics can compare with Alciphron 

in charm, in naivety, in direct and sometimes risky humour 

—in short, in just those qualities which men seek for their 

reading. The Alciphron of our day would be a best-seller.’’ 

—Manchesier Guardian, 

OVID : THE LOVER’S HANDBOOK. Translated into 
English verse by F. A. Wright; with an Introduc- 
tion on ‘ Ovid’s Life and Exile’, etc. 

Second Edition. 

This translation of the Avs Amatoria is in three Parts: How 

to Win Love, How to Keep Love, The Lady’s Companion. 

‘‘ Usually people fight shy of this poem. Naughty it may be in 

parts. But its value is great. Moreover, Mr Wright is a cun- 

ning translator.”—Bystander. ‘‘ This rendering of Ovid is 
not only masterly, but delightful, audacious, charming. Mr 

Wright’s gusto and lightness triumph over every difficulty. 

He shows how necessary wit is in the translator of a witty work. 

He is full of it, and he flags as little as Ovid himself. An 

altogether delightful book.’’—New Age. 
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THE TRAVELS OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN. Edited 
by William Rose, Ph.D.; with an Introduction. 
With 20 illustrations by Al/red Crowquill. 

‘(A glorious liar, Munchausen is one of the immortals; as 

long as it is human nature to like truth made digestible by 

a spice of lying his fame and name will fiourish. The Baron 

as we know him is a magnificent example of the gallant 

adventurers to be met with on all the resounding highways 
of Highteenth-Century Europe.’’—Morning Post. 


FOUR FRENCH COMEDIES OF THE XVIIIth 
CENTURY. Translated by Richard Aldington ; with 
an Introduction on ‘ French and English Comedy ’. 


Illustrated with four portraits. 

Regnard’s The Residuary Legatee, a brilliant farce; T.esage’s 
Turcavet or The Financier, a moral play; Marivaux’s The 
Game of Love and Chance, a delightful fantasy ; Destouches’ 
The Conceited Count, a sentimental comedy; are the plays 
included. ‘‘ We are glad to welcome this addition to the 
excellent Broadway Translations. The selection is an excellent 
one.”’—Times Literary Supplement. 


HELIODORUS’ AN AETHIOPIAN ROMANCE: 
The Love-Story of Theagenes and Chariclea. Trans- 
lated by Thos. Underdowne, 1587. Revised by 


F. A. Wright; with an Introduction. 

‘The Aecthiopica is the oldest and by far the first in exceilence 
of construction and general interest of those Greek stories of 
love and adventure which have survived through the Middle 
Ages. Nobody who reads it even to-day will think it inferior 
in interest to the best kind of modern adventure story. The 
‘rich colour and romantic vigour ’ of the translation are not 
exaggerated, and make this work one of the classics of the 
language.’’—Morning Post. 


LUNACHARSKI: THREE PLAYS. Translated by 
L. A. Magnus, LIL.B. and K. Walter. With an 
author’s Preface, and a portrait. 

These plays (Faust and the City, The Magi, Vasilisa the Wise) 

are poetical dramas of most unusual merit. The Times 

Literary Supplement reviewing Vasilisa spoke of it as ‘‘ A play 

rich in fantasy and in splendid visions ; it sets one dreaming. 

It means nothing; it means a thousand things; it has the 

logic and cohesion of its own strange beauty.” 
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HEINRICH HEINE: POEMS, SONGS, AND BALLADS. 
Translated into verse by Louis Untermeyer ; witha 


critical and biographical Introduction, and a 
portrait. 

‘‘Mr Untermeyer, one feels sure, may be trusted as an inter- 

preter, and that in itself is no small thing. The reader ought 

not to fail to enjoy these pages. Many of the poems read well, 
in particular some of the longer ones. Mr Untermeyer’s 
excellent appreciation of Heine’s gifts ought to be of help. 

It is clear that he has got deeper into Heine’s mind than many 

translators.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 

THE IDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS, with the fragments 
of Bion and Moschus. Translated into verse by 
J. H. Hallard, M.A., with an Introduction on 
‘Greek Bucolic Poetry ’. 

‘Mr Hallard’s volume is altogether delightful and entirely 

worthy of the Broadway Translations. I had hitherto believed 

that Calverley said the last word in the translation of Theocritus. 

But it wants no very great experience to realize at once that 

Mr Hallard ‘has the advantage’, becanse there is more 

vitality in his verse, and just that touch of archaism which is 

demanded. Exquisite pieces. . .”—J. St. Loe Strachey, in 

Spectator. 


THREE TIBETAN MYSTERY PLAYS, as performed in 
the Tibetan Monasteries. Translated from the French 
version of Jacques Bacot (with an Introduction, 
Notes and Index) by H. J. Woolf. With numerous 
illustrations from native designs by V. Goloubew. 

‘‘The publishers deserve credit for issuing a book so limited 
in its appeal and so uncommon in its interest. The plays are 
religious in subject, and seem to be rather epic than dramatic 
in interest. We can perceive through the pages of this book 
the world as it appears to the unsophisticated mind; vast, 
shadowy, marvellous, and controlled by a rough but simple 
justice.’’—Golden Hind. ; 

VOLTAIRE’S ZADIG AND OTHER ROMANCES. 
Translated by H. J. Woolf, with an Introduction on 
‘Voltaire and his Religion’. 

‘Have you ever read Zadig ? Be not put off. Zadig is a real 

story, as is also The Simple Soul. ‘They are not the stiff and 

stilted affairs that perhaps you may have thought them, but 
the most gracious entertainment. Read this new translation, 


and you should find Voltaire very much to your liking.’’— 
Bystander. 
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REYNARD THE FOX. Translated by William 
Caxton, 1481. Modernized and edited by William 
Swan Stallybrass. Introduction by William Rose, 
M.A., Ph.D. Also THE PHYSIOLOGUS, trans- 
lated by James Carlll, with an Introduction. 


With 32 illustrations after Aazlbach., 

‘* Reynard the Fox is surely one of the best stories ever told. 

It was very popular in the Middle Ages,and was translated and 

printed by Caxton in 1481. This version, very well modernized, 

is the one used. It is excellently written and does justice to 
the story. The illustrations are nearly as good as the story.’’— 

Weekly Westminster, The present edition is unexpurgated. 

To it is added the Physiologus, a curious and very ancient 

collection of animal-stories, mostly fabulous. 

COUNT LUCANOR: the Fifty Pleasant Tales of 
Patronio. ‘Translated from the Spanish of Don 
Juan Manuel by James York, M.D. Introduction 
by J. B. Trend. With 30 plates by L. S. Wood. 

‘‘T have been enjoying one of the latest of the Broadway 

Translations. It is one of those Spanish collections of tales and 

anecdotes which have had so much influence on European 

literature, and this one in particular is full of fine worldly 
wisdom and shrewd humour. There is an excellent introduction, 
and I can heartily recommend it.’’—Saturday Review. 

MME. DE LAFAYETTE’S PRINCESS OF CLEVES. 
Translated by Professor H. Ashion, with an Intro- 
duction. 

“One reads her novel as if it were a true story told with 

exquisite tact by a woman who not only knew how to write, 

but also knew exactly how the heroine had thought and felt. 

The Princess of Cleves is a masterpiece, and there is no need to 

say any more about this translation than to point out that it 

is by Professor Ashton who knows the whole period well, and 
that he has done his work so tactfully that it is a pleasure to 
read.”’—New Statesman. 

SIR THOMAS MORE’S UTOPIA. Translated by 
Ralph Robinson, Introduction by Hugh Goitein, 
Also BACON’S ATLANTIS. Illustrated with wood- 
cuts by Langford Jones, 

‘‘ These two famous books have been carefully edited with an 

Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary, and the Utopia has been 

illustrated for the first time by some charming drawings. 

We can commenrid the book in every way; it is in clear type, 

well got up, and contains evéfything needful for easy perusal.” 

—Saturday Review. 
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THE HISTORY OF MANON LESCAUT. Translated 
from the French of L’ Abbé Prévost by George Dunning 
Gribble, with an Introduction. 

“No denunciations by moralists, no interdiction by the 
police, has affected it. Burn it, but read it first, was 
the advice given on its first appearance.’’— Field. ‘‘ Like 
The Princess of Cleves this book is one of the landmarks 
in the history of romance-writing. In it Prévost reached the 
height of art, simplicity and style, sympathy and power, which 
leave us passionate admirers. Even after two centuries the 
book retains its charm, which is not lost in the translation.” 
—Saturday Review. 

BUDDHIST BIRTH-STORIES (Jataka Tales), With 
the Commentarial Introduction entitled Nidana 
Katha or The Story of the Lineage. Translated from 
Professor Fausboll’s Pali text by T. W. Rhys Davids. 
New and revised edition by 7vs Rhys Davids, D.Litt. 

Originally published in 1880 in Trubner’s Oriental Series, this 

volume has long been out of print and has become extremely 

rare. It contains the only translation into any European 
language of the Nidana-Katha or ‘ narrative introducing ’ the 
great collection of stories known as the Jatakas. ‘‘ A work 
of high interest and value, it isa sort of Introduction to the 

Jataka, a collection of stories which have formed the origin of 

much of our European popular literature.’’—Saturday Review. 

THREE PLAYS OF PLAUTUS. Translated by /. A. 
Wright and H. Lionel Rogers, with an Introduction 


by the former, 
‘‘ The plays chosen here, the Rudens [The Slip Knot], the 
Pseudolus [The Trickster], and the Awlularia [The Crock of Gold], 
make a good selection. The first has a whiff of sea and shipwreck 
and distressed damosels, the A u/ularia attracts as astory of hid- 
den treasure,and the Pseudolus hasa scheming slave and a pimp, 


both of fine and frank impudence.’’-—New Statesman. ‘‘ He 
(and his colleague’s) Plautus is at its best, rollicking, resource - 
ful, Rabelaisian.’’—London Mercury. 


IL NOVELLINO: the Hundred Old Tales. Translated 
from the Italian by Edward Storer, with an 
Introduction. 


‘* Even Boccaccio, with all his art, does not give a truer picture 
of the Italian character.’’— Daily Herald. ‘‘ Not quite fables, 
not quite fairy stories, these delightful old tales . . . may still 
be read for profit as well as for amusement.’’—Daily News. 
‘“‘ The translation is excellent. The simple force of the original 
is wonderfully retained, and a cold steely beauty evoked.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
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THE MIRROR OF VENUS; Love Poems and Stories 
from Ovid. Translated by F. A. Wright, with an 


Introduction on ‘ Love in Latin Literature.’ 

The introductory essay is full of original ideas and enthusias- 
tic scholarship; and his rendering into English verse of a 
large selection of Ovid’s amatory poems are really delightful.’’ 
—W esiminster Gazette. ‘ Very well worthits place. It may 
be taken as a companion volume to his Lover’s Handbook. 
It is a joyous book—one more attempt to make people under- 
stand that the old Latins were not dullards.’’—Bystander. 


DOCTOR JOHN FAUSTUS; his Damnable Life and 
Deserved Death, 1592. Together with the Second 
Report of Faustus, containing his Appearances and 
the Deeds of Wagner, 1594. Both modernized and 
edited by William Rose, M.A. Ph.D., with an 


Introduction and 24 curious illustrations. 
“Few of the volumes of the Broadway Translations can 
equal this one in interest. This is, in the main, due to the 
subject itself, but also to the glamour added to it by tradition, 
drama, and opera. Dr Rose successfully expounds the deep 
significance of the world-old story. The volume is to be 
commended both for its scholarship and its delineation of 


this perennial problem.”’—Journal of Education. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GUIBERT, Abbot of 
Nogent Sous Coucy. Translated by C.C. S. Bland. 


Introduction by G. G. Coulton, 

“One of the most informative and reliable writers of his time. 
The translation reads extraordinarily well. This fact accounts 
in part for the attraction the book should have for the general 
reader. It is much more than a picture of monastic life and 
affairs in the twelfth century; it is also a portrait of deep 
human interest and literary distinction.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. 


CATULLUS’ COMPLETE POEMS. Translated and 
edited by F. A. Wright, with an Introduction. 
‘Mr. Wright’s interesting and scholarly book,’”’-——W. L. 
Courtney, in Daily Telegraph. ‘‘ Catullus describes his passion 
for Clodia from the first rapture of discovery to the final pang 
of disillusionment. She was the ‘femme de trente ans’ with 
more charm than Balzac’s heroine and unvexed by scruples.” 
—E. B. Osborn, in Morning Post. ‘‘ He has really been 
amazingly cunning. You begin to see these poems, not as 
the average schoolboy regards them, but as real living things 

about real living people.’’—Raiph Straus, in Bystander. 
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THE FIFTEEN JOYS OF MARRIAGE. Translated 


from the old French by Richard Aldington, with an 
Introduction. 


“Mr. Aldington is our perfect translator, and his version of 
the 15th century French satire on womankind is a notable 
addition to the series.’’-—Manchesier Guardian. ‘‘ Holds and 
deserves its place among the classics of misogyny. It is a 
gallery of scolds, shrews, and worse, amusing enough in its 
shrewdness to make one regret that the author never carried 
out his undertaking to produce a companion volume for the 
special delectation of wives. A racy translation.’’—Bzrming- 
ham Post. 


VOLTAIRE’S CANDIDE AND OTHER ROMANCES. 
Translated by Richard Aldingion, with an Introduc- 
tion. 


An earlier volume of this series contains Voltaire’s Zadig, 
Micromegas, A Good Brahmin, The Simple Soul and The 
Princess of Babylon. The stories included here are shorter 
but not less brilliant. Together the two volumes contain 
most of Voltaire’s ‘ Romans’ and certainly the best of them. 
The present volume contains Babouc, or the World as it is (a 
ruthless exposure of social abuses), Cosi-Sancia (a prose version 
of a Boccaccio tale), Memnon (a satire against self-righteous- 
ness), Babahec and the Fakirs (a squib-like attack on the clergy), 

Scarymentado’s Travels (a protest against religious fanaticism), 

Jeannot and Colin (perhaps the most brilliant of all the shorter 
tales), Lord Chesterfield’s Euys (written when Voltaire was 
over eighty) and the superb and well-known Candide. 
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BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS 


Demy 8vo, 12/6 net. 


SUETONIUS : HISTORY OF TWELVE CAESARS. 
Translated by Philemon Holland, 1606. Edited by 
J. H. Freese, M.A.; with an Introduction and 
Notes. 


‘‘ Suetonius is the descriptive journalist. Acting for some 
time as secretary to the Emperor Hadrian he not only had 
access to the imperial archives, but was in a position to -pick 
up all the back-stairs gossip, to overhear anecdotes and 
intrigues of the most intimate nature. It is for this reason 
that his Lives is such a vastly entertaining book, more 
entrancing and more exciting than any work of fiction.’’—Queen. 


ESQUEMELING : THE BUCCANEERS OF AMERICA. 
Translation of 1684-5, with the excessively rare 
Fourth Part, and facsimiles of all the original 
engraving, portraits, maps, etc. Edited by William 
Swan Stallybrass; with Notes and Index. With 


Andrew Lang’s Essay on the Buccaneers. 

Second Edition, 

‘' Esquemeling tells us very interesting things about the origin 
of the most famous pirates of the time and their peculiar 
manners and customs. He gives a spirited account of their 
careers, and then comes to his principal villain, Captain 
Morgan. This reckless rascal, who lacked fear and shame 
completely, is the subject of several thrilling chapters. .. 
Here is the good raw stuff of fifty romances. Rum and brandy 
flow like water. Plate-ships, fire-ships, torturings, pillagings, 
hunting, Spaniards, Indians, how a beautiful woman preserved 
her virtue amidst incredible perils—all that ever went with the 
South Seas is to be found in these pages.’’—Times Litevary 
Supplement. 


CELESTINA, THE SPANISH BAWD : or The Tragi- 
Comedy of Calisto and Melibea. Translated from 
the Spanish of De Rojas by James Méabbe, 1631. 
Edited by H. Warner Allen; with an Introduction 


on ‘ The Picaresque Novel ’. 

‘‘It was indeed a happy thought to add Mabbe’s version of 
1631 to the excellent series of Broadway Translations. In the 
Celestina, a strain of the older Spanish romanticism persists in 
the simple story of the two star-crossed lovers. But the 
central figure is the venerable bawd Celestina, most illustrious 
of Spanish rogues, and about her a set of dishonest servants and 
lights o’ love that give place to her alone in vigorous drawing.’’ 
—Naiion. 
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AKSAKOV’S CHRONICLES OF A RUSSIAN FAMILY. 
Translated by M. C. Beverley. Introduction by 
Prince D. S. Mirsky. 

“It is late in the day to praise the Chronicles after so many 

have praised it. One had better accept it with gratitude as 

the finest thing the Broadway Translations have given us, 
for mirabile dictu! here is a translator who can translate, 
who has made the immortal love-story live in pure and 
convincing English that will, one hopes, make the young 
Russian lovers as familiar and beloved as Richard Feverel.’’ 
—‘' Northern Review.”’ 


GESTA ROMANORUM: Monks’ Tales. ‘Translated 
by Charles Swan, Introduction by Dr E. A. Baker. 


‘It is a book that influenced the imagination of Europe, and 
it can still be read with pleasure, largely on account of its 
quaintness of incident and moral. It makes an entertaining 
addition to the excellent series of Broadway Translations.’’— 
Robert Lynd, in Dailv News. ‘‘ Few old works have proved a 
richer mine for the story-teller than the Gesia: it has never 
lost its charm.’’—Westminster Gazette. 


A BOOK OF ‘CHARACTERS’. Edited by Richard 


Aldington ; with an Introduction and Notes. 

‘‘ Delightfully learned, but extremely entertaining.’’— Daily 
Express, ‘‘ Theophrastus (newly translated), Hall, Overbury, 
and Earle, are given complete. Breton, Fuller, Butler, La 
Bruyére, Vauvenargues, are fully drawn upon, and some 
seventy other authors are represented. There has been no 
indulgence in expurgation. The book is a wonderful collection 
and presents for the first time a complete view of an extremely 
prolific branch of English literature. Invaluable.’’— 
Biymingham Post. 


SIMPLICISSIMUS THE VAGABOND. Translated by 
A. T. S. Goodrick, M.A. With an Introduction by 
William Rose, Ph.D. 

‘‘It is rémarkable that English readers should have had to 

wait until now for a translation of one of the greatest of German 

classics. This admirable translation should find a public who, 
on reading it, may well express their surprise that such an 
indispensable document, such a readable work of literature, 
should have been allowed to remain closed to them for so long.’’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
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BANDELLO’S TRAGICAL TALES. Translated by 
Geoffrey Fenton, 1567. Edited and modernized with 
a Glossary by Hugh Harris, M.A. Introduction by 
Robert Langton Douglas. 


‘ Bandello’s amusing and often risqué tales are here expanded 
with all the gorgeous rhetoric of the Elizabethan spacious days.”’ 
—Vogue. ‘‘ Fenton’s Bandello is surely a monument of decor- 
ative English prose. What prose in the world can match the 
Elizabethan for beauty, richness, stateliness, and harmony ? 
Where else will you find language so pithy, vivid, and 
expressive ? Oh, rare Sir Geoffrey Fenton ! ’’—Spectator. 


LACLOS’ DANGEROUS ACQUAINTANCES (Les 
Liaisons Dangereuses). Translated by M&ichard 
Aldington, with an Introduction and Notes. 


“ A profoundly immoral book. The translation is a really 
brilliant piece of work.’’—Weekly Westminster. ‘‘ A remark- 
able work of fiction. An age which has tolerated the brutality 
of a La Garconne, and the fou) chaos of Ulysses must not make 
itself ridiculous by throwing stones at Les Liaisons Dangereuses.”’ 
——Edmund Gosse in Sunday Times. ‘‘ His two great creations 
are the arch-intriguers, Valmont and Mme de Merteuil. We 
are as enthralled by them as if we were forced to watch two 
surgeons of diabolistic genius at work in an operating theatre. 
It is this moment which definitely lifts the book to greatness. 
It is this spectacle of a slow and pitiless fascination which 
Laclos works up to an almost unbearable pitch.” —Times 
Literary Supplement. 


MARTIAL’S EPIGRAMS. ‘Translated into verse by 
J. A. Pott and F. A. Wright. Introduction by 
F, A. Wright. 


“There have been many English renderings, partial or com- 
plete. Among the latter the handsome volume recently 
published in the Broadway Translations may be welcomed as 
taking the first place.’—TZimes Literary Supblement. 
‘Translated with superb success.”-——R. Ellis Roberts, in 
Guardian, “ For stark realism, for caustic humour, and for 
cleverness, are not to be matched. The student of history will 
find them a strange and realistic addition to the conventional 
history books.’’—Daily Herald. 
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A HUGUENOT FAMILY IN THE XVI CENTURY ; 
the Memoirs of Philippe de Mornay, Sieur du 
Plessis Marly, written by his Wife. Translated by 
Lucy Crump, with an Introduction. With 8 plates. 

‘““A most fascinating book, memorable for its vivid and 

personal account of the massacre on St. Bartholomew’s Day. 

This is one of the books which really make the past live,’’—~ 

Guardian. ‘‘ Mrs. Crump is much to be thanked for making this 

delightful book available; it has a sort of domestic charm 

all its own.’’—Eileen Power, in Nation. 


TIBETAN TALES, derived from Indian Sources. 
Translated from the Tibetan by F. A. von 
Schiefner and W. R. S. Ralston, M.A. New edition 
with a Preface by C. A. F. Rhys Davids, D.Litt. 


‘‘ This latest classic to achieve the dignity of the admirable 
print, paper, and quarter-vellum covers of the Broadway 
Translations is a treasure-house of mythological lore in which 
the strangest of happenings befall gods, rulers, princes, mortals 
and beasts with a legendary exuberance somewhat baffling 
to the Western mind. . . . A most scholarly and painstaking 
Introduction.’’—Observer. 


SAPPHO’S POEMS AND FRAGMENTS. Greek text 
with a verse translation by C. R. Haines, M.A., 


and an Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and 20 Plates. 
** This is easily the best we have seen of the Broadway Trans- 
lations, a book which not only presents all Sappho’s extant 
writings, but also considers all that is known or conjectured 
about her life. The justification for this book is the newly- 
acquired material. ... Mr Haines is neat and effective as 
a translator.’’—Saturday Review. 


QUEVEDO’S HUMOROUS AND SATIRICAL WORKS. 
Translated by Sir Roger l Estrange, John Stevens, 
and others. Revised and edited with an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and a Version of the ‘ Life of the 
Great Rascal’, by Charles Duff. 


‘* This voblume is a worthy addition to the series, and no praise 
can be higher. Mr. Duff has done his work very well indeed. 
We can say that this is a wise and very readable book, better 
than any of Dekker’s—in fact, probably as good as anything 
Smollett ever wrote. The Vistons, perhaps, raise him to the 
level of Defoe ; and that, after all, is very high praise indeed.”’ 
—Bonamy Dobrée in Nation. “‘ Among the more important 
books in the series there is hardly one that we value more. 
It fills a gap in English libraries. . . .’’—Saturday Review. 
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NEARLY READY 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND IN 1675. 
By Marie Catherine, Baronne d’Aulnoy. Trans- 
lated from the French by Mrs W. H. Arthur. 
Edited and revised with Notes by G. D. Gulbert. 
With 8 Plates. 
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